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FOREST AND STREAM. 


$505 Cash in Prizes 


Narratives of Outdoor Life 











OREST AND STREAM wants true and interesting accounts of the 
experiences of real outdoor men in the big woods, with gun and dog 
in upland covers, in yacht or canoe cruising or racing, in the battle 

with gamy fish, in rough life in inaccessible places. It wants stories that 
conform to the FoREST AND STREAM standard, that ring true—the experi- 
ence of yourself or of your friends. 

A year ago we offered a series of cash prizes for true stories of sport 
and adventure. The results are familiar to each one of our readers. No 
one has read the splendid series of prize stories without a longing for the 
next in order. We want more material of the same sort. 


$150 for the best narrative of outdoor life, not less than 25,000 words. 

$100 for the next best narrative, not less than 20,000 words. 

$50 each for two best 15,000 word stories. 

$25 each for two best 10,000 word stories. 

$15 each for seven best short narratives of Hunting, Shooting, Yachting, 
Mountain Climbing, Fishing, Camping, Canoeing or Exploration. 


E reserve the right to reject any or all manuscript submitted. Stories 
for which prizes are awarded become the property of the publishers, 
and will be printed in ForEST AND STREAM. We also reserve the 

right to purchase such manuscripts as appear worthy of publication but do 
not win prizes. 

Manuscript should be plainly written on one side of the paper only, and 
addressed “‘ Prize Contest, FoREST AND STREAM.” Photographs illustrative 
of the article will be given due consideration in awarding the prizes, but no 
otherwise inferior manuscript will be awarded a prize because of the quality 
of accompanying photographs. 

Manuscript to be considered must be in our hands before January 


first, 1910. 
This is “our Chance. 


Do you Hunt, Shoot, Fish, Sail or Cruise, Get Close to Nature? Have 
you had experiences of the kind you like to read in ForEsT AND STREAM, 
the kind that all good ForEsST AND STREAM people love, because they depict 
the kind of life they know and enjoy. 

This is your chance to use glowing memories of days and nights in the 
open to advantage. We always want more narratives of the right kind. 
We may want yours, even if we cannot award it a prize. Do not think 
because you are not a trained writer that you have no chance. If it is what 
we in the office call “‘“ForEST AND STREAM Stuff,” we want it. 





























Going after Big 
Game this Fall? 


Get your rifles, am- 
munition—everything 
you will need—at 


Philadelphia 

Sporting Goods 
Headquarters 

] Write tor Catalogue 


{ Shannon’s 
816 Chestnut Street, - Philadelphia 
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Morton R. Edwin Panatela 


is by all standards of comparison a 10c. cigar. It will 
satisfy the most cranky smoker of imported brands. 
It is fully 5% inches long, strictly hand-made, of 
choicest Havana tobacco—genuine Sumatra wrapper. 
It smokes freely and evenly—never chars down the 
side, but keeps burning coolly and 
fragrantly to the last toothhold. 

The reason this cigar is sold at $2.40 
instead of $5.00 per hundred is because 
I buy and sell for cash. I ask no 
credit, neither do I give it. I person- 
ally buy my tobacco direct from the 
grower in Cuba, and pay him at least 
five weeks before the tobacco reaches 
the U. S, Custom House. I buy for 
less and sell for less. The man who 
buys and sells on credit cannot com- 
pete with me. I believe in what Elbert 
Hubbard said in April, 1907, issue of 
the Philistine: 

















“‘A Credit Account is the most insidious form 
of borrowing money. When you don’t pay the 
merchant at once for the goods you buy from 
him, you are borrowing money. from him, and 
disguised in the price is much more than the 
legal rate of interest. Better to borrow the 
actual cash and know how much you have to 
pay for the accommodation; but it is better still 
to practice self-denial and go without the thing 
you want till you have the cash to pay for it.’ 

““All the losses of the merchants who give 
credit are made good by the people who pay.”’ 

“The merchant who gives credit is not in 
business for his health any more than the 
pawnbroker is.’’ 





Among my 35 different brands I have 
an “in-between” smoke called “Old 
Fashioned Havana Smokers.” I want 
you to be on smoking terms with 
them, because they are just the thing 
you want when you don’t want a big 
cigar. They are evens filled—4 inches 
long—blunt at both ends—made the 
way the Cuban planter rolls tobacco 
for his own use—without a binder. 


I’m so eager to have you wy this 
smoke that Ill send you a sample box 
of 12 free along with an order for my 
Panatelas, because you'll buy them 
again, 

Send me $2.40 for 100 Morton R. 
Edwin Panatelas. Smoke as many as 
you like—smoke them all if you want 
to, and if you then tell me that: you 
didn’t receive more than you expected, 
I'll return your money and we'll re- 
main friends, 

If you want to know who I am and 
whether or not I run my business on 
the square, if you have any doubts as 
to my making good if my cigars don’t, 
just inquire from any bank or com- 
mercial agency about me. If you don’t 
like the report you get, keep your cash 
at home. Actual Size 
























a 


Morton R.Edwin 


Dp.49 64°66 W.125"St. NewYork 
Make checks payable to Edwin Cigar Co 





When writing say you saw the ad. in “Forest 
and Stream.” 






































































Mlustrated Price List sent on request and Streem. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 








































Sheds Water 
Like a 
ih Duck’s Back 


- Sportsman’s Clothing 


oo gy man and woman should have 
a Duxbak Suit. All kinds of outings are made 
more enjoyable if you are suitably, sensibly, com- 
fortably dressed. In Duxbak Garments you are 
always comfortable—rain or shine. The only hunt- 
ing garments rain-proofed by the famous 


Priestley Process 


The fabric permits plenty of ventilation, and te 
soft, smooth, entirely odorless, and gives a neat, 
dressy appearance. 


For Men and Women 

en hunting, fishing, riding, tramping, boating, 
camping and all outings in all kinds of weather, 
Trimly tailored, stand “‘all kinds’’ of wear. Fit 
and rain-proof ee guaranteed. Pockets 
everywhere. o colors only—light tan and 
olive green. Prices east of the Rocky Mount- 
eins: Regular Hunting Coat and Norfolk 
Jacket $5.00; | Trousers, $3.00; Knicker- 
oy $3.3 | din: aroucere, Soe; Hats, 

.00; Caps, $1.25; Vests, $2.50; Leggins 
$1.50. Ladies: Pisin Skirts, $s.00; Divided 

Skirts, $6.00; Bloomers, $3.50; Hats, $1.00. 


@mp.it 


Outing Sult for Men and Women 


A new, fast-color, olive-green fabric—not rain- 
proof like ‘‘Duxbak” and lighter in weight. De- 
signed especially for golfing, camping and outin 
purposes where the hard-wearing and rain-proo 
ualities of ‘‘Duxbak” are not essential. Ver 
ne in ladies’ garments, At all sporting goede 
dealers, or from us direct, express prepaid. Men’s 
Outing Coats, $3.00; Men’s and Ladies’ Norfolks, 
$3.00; Long or Riding Trousers, $2.00; Plain Skirts, 
$3.00; Divided Skirts, $4.00; Hats, $1.00; Leggins, 


1.25. 
Illustrated Catalogue with samples of material 
and self-nicasurement blanks sent frec. 


Bird, Jones & Kenyon, 3 Hickory St. Utica, N.Y.! 





- 
the Gun Talent of theWorld 


Outer’s Book has all the world’s gun talent cornered. 
Mr. and Mrs. pega. world-champion rifle shots, will 
write for Outer’s Book exclusively. 
Lieut. Townsend Whelan, U.S.A., A. W.Lowdermilk, 
Chas. Newton, E. C. Crossman, Horace Kephart, 
Ashley A.Haines, PascaldeAngelis, Robt. A. Kane. 
All these world-recognized gun experts will support the 
Topperweins, not with mere’ write-ups,” but with engross- 
ing articles of practical value, full of the “tricks of the 
trade,” and of methods such as will put you far on the 
road to expertness with your favorite firearm. 


Send us 25c for three months’ subscrip- 
2 5 Cc tion for Outer’s Book, regularly costin 












$1.50a year. Geta line on the value o 
these gun articles—on the snappy out- 
door stories, articles and photographs, 
entertaining and valuable to every sportsman 
and nature lover. You would give 25c anytime 
to know why you miss some of the shots you 
do miss—and how not to miss them. Let 
these gun experts give you real pointers. 


Send 25c for3 months’subsription today. 
OUTER’S BOOK, 110 Mason St., Milwaukee, Wis. 























When writing say you saw the ad. in “Forest 


” 


YOU OUGHT TO HAVE YOUR HIDE TANNED 


and head mounted. It will not cost you any more—if as much—to have 
your work done in the largest establishment of the kind in the world. 
We tan deer skins with hair on for rugs or trophies, or dress them 
into buckskin glove leather, Bear, dog, calf, cow, horse or any other 
kind of hide or skin tanned with the hair or fur on, and finished soft, 
light, odorléss. mothproof and made up into rugs, gloves, caps, men’s 
and womens’ garments when so ordered. Sendfor catalog. 
Taxidermy and head mounting are among our particular specialties. 


HARTFORD. CONN. 









Duxbak 


A, 


F you desire to make a reputation 

as an expert cocktail mixer, buy 

the ‘‘Club’’ brand; follow direc- 
tions, and your friends will wonder 
where you gained the art. Many acock- 
tail you have drunk and complimented 
your host for his art of mixing—the 
truth is you had a ‘‘Club Cocktail.’’ 
It merely required a little ice to cool 
it. You can do it just as well. 


FOR SALE BY ALL GOOD DEALERS. 


G.F. HEUBLEIN & BRO.. Sole Proprietors 
29 BROADWAY, NEW YorRK, N. Y. 
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as there are in every other world. On the highest of these 

levels HARPER’s MAGAZINE has held its position undisputed 

for almost sixty years (its sixtieth birthday will be cele- 

brated in June). One thing more than all others has made 
for its ever-increasing success—the keynote of its policy has been 
“always to be interesting.” Compare Harper’s for any year with 
any other periodical. You will find that it has covered the widest 
range of interesting subjects, and has done it interestingly; that it 
has published the most notable articles; that its list of contributors 
includes the names of almost every great living writer of America 
and England. Its short stories (and there are at least seven in 
every number) are “different”? and are incomparably more strik- 
ing than can be found elsewhere. And a Harper serial is always 
the most important and successful novel of the year. 

Harper’s is a magazine of ideals. It believes in steady and con- 
stant progress. It does not go up with a flare and then down again, 
but steadily upward. It is better to-day than it has ever been be- 
fore. That its qualities are appreciated is amply testified to by the 
fact that its circulation has reached a new high-water mark, and 
that after its sixty years of success its growth to-day is more rapid 
than ever in its history. 

To give any complete outline of the plans of the MaGazine for 
the coming year is not possible, of course. A few of the notable 
features already arranged may be announced, but the best must 
come with the added charm of complete surprise and novelty. 


By Canoe from Winnipeg to Hudson Bay 


Kirk Munroe, who, by years of experience as a traveler in al- 
most every corner of the world, is particularly fitted to undertake 
a perilous journey has just returned from an expedition which he 
has made by canoe and on foot through an untraveled wilderness 
of Northern Canada. Accompanied only by Indian guides he 
traveled the most direct course possible from Winnipeg to Hud- 
son Bay. Mr. Munroe went in the interests of Harper’s, and the 
results of his journey should prove of absorbing interest. 


Margaret Deland’s New Novel 


No American writer of to-day has perhaps so strong a hold on 
the affections of her readers as Margaret Deland. The character 
she has created in her “Old Chester Tales” and heft novels have 
come to be like those of Dickens and Thackeray, tried and trusted 
friends. Who is there who does not know and love Doctor Laven- 
dar and little David? Mrs. Deland, after three years of constant 
work, has just finished a new novel which will begin soon in 
Harper’s. It is in every way the strongest and most vital novel 
that Mrs. Deland has written, and that is high praise, indeed. 


Has the South Pole Been Discovered ? 


Now that the North Pole has at last been reached, the eyes of 
the world are turned toward the South. Wil!) this year, already 
famous by what has been accomplished, bring also the news that 
the southernmost point has been discovered? It seems not im- 
probable. At any moment news may come of the Charcot expe- 
dition, which has now been absent almost two years in the Ant- 
arctic. And, whatever the results, the first account of their ad- 
ventures will appear by special arrangement in Harper’s. 


A Novelist in the Orkneys 


Maude Radford Warren, the novelist, has just returned from a 
trip to the Shetlands and the Orkney Islands, and to the strange 
and little-known islands of Aran, off the coast of Ireland. She 
has lived among the people and learned their many curious ways 
and customs. Mrs. Warren will contribute a number of articles 
on her visits to these quaint corners of the world. 


The Yale Expedition to Palestine 


Ellsworth Huntington, M.A., the head of the Yale Expedition, 
has just returned to this country after a year’s travel and explora- 
tion in Palestine. Mr. Huntington stands in the front rank of 
American travelers. He has written for Harper’s MAGAZINE a 
group of papers of fascinating interest, embodying the results of 


HARPER & 


Ts arexvarious levels in the world of magazines, just 


35 Cents a Copy 


FOREST AND STREAM. 
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his journey to the Dead Sea and beyond, his visit to the ruins of 
the once famous desert city of Palmyra, where Zenobia ruled, and 
many other places of peculiar interest because of their literary and 
Biblical associations. Splendid pictures go with the articles. 


Capitals of the Orient 


Mr. W. J. Aylward is one of the most brilliant and versatile of 
our younger painters. He has recently visited the Orient, and in 
the Macazine during the coming months he will present in picture 
and text his impressions of some of the great seaport cities of the 
East. Many of Mr. Aylward’s pictures will be reproduced in full 


color. 
The New Philanthropy 


Charity has ceased to be a matter of mere giving. The modern 
philanthropist aims not only to relieve those in poverty and dis- 
tress, but to find out the causes of these troubles and eliminate 
them. The work is one which must interest every humane man and 
woman, and the results which are being accomplished are remark- 
able. Robert W. Bruere, of the New York Society for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor, will tell how the good Samaritan of to- 
day goes about his work, and how he is succeeding. 


The Wonderland of Science 


For some years two of Thomas A. Edison’s friends have been 
at work on a life of the great inventor. We had hoped for this 
last year, but Mr. Edison works slowly. This year we are sure 
of some chapters from the life of the most interesting man alive. 
The field of science is one in which Harper’s MAGAZINE occupies 
a unique position. It is the only non-technical Macazine for which 
the great savants and men of science of the world are willing to 
write. Harper’s has attained this position by publishing only 
articles of absolute authority by writers of unquestioned stending. 
And these articles are written in the simplest and most interesting 


way. 
Literature and Reminiscence 


In the field of literary reminiscence HaArRpPER’s will present some 
peculiarly important contributions. Notable among these will be a 
number of articles prepared from the unpublished letters of the 
late Edmund Clarence Stedman, the poet, dealing with his early 
career as a war correspondent in the Civil War, and later with his 
life in New York in the sixties, in which a delightful picture is 
presented of the youth of many of our most distinguished men of 
letters with whom Mr. Stedman was associated. 

Ford Madox Hueffer, the nephew of the English painter Ford 
Madox Brown, will contribute papers in which a delightfully inti- 
mate picture is given of many of the great figures of the pre- 
Raphaelite group, including Rossetti, Watts and Swinburne. There 
will be essays on literature and life by E. S. Martin, Edmund 
Gosse, W. D. Howells and other well-known English and Ameri- 


can writers. 
Short Stories 


A word or two more is perhaps pardonable about this most im- 
portant feature of the Macazine. The short stories of Harper’s 
represent the best work that is being done in this field to-day— 
by both American and English writers. There is endless variety. 
The stories are stories of true quality, and here again it is a prime 
requisite that every story published shall be interesting. There will 
be at least seven complete stories in every number. 


Illustration 


In the beautifying of its pages and the illumination of its articles 
and stories with illustrations that really illustrate, HarPer’s Maca- 
ZINE has always led the world. Among those whose work is in it- 
self the amplest guarantee of the highest standards are: Howard 
Pyle; W. Hatherell, R. I.; Elizabeth Shippen Green, Frank Craig, 
Lucius W. Hitchcock, F. Walter Taylor, F. E. Schoonover, C. H. 
White, Howard E. Smith, May Wilson Preston, Peter Newell, F. 
Strothmann, W. D. Stevens and André Castaigne. Henry Wolf 
will contribute frequent examples of his exquisite art of wood- 
engraving. 


BROTHERS 
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KEEPING POSTED 


1. How do you account for the fact 
that during the past two or three 
months we have received orders 


for about 10,000 lines of new 
advertising ? 


2. It must be that advertisers are 
beginning to realize the kind of 
men who read FOREST AND 
STREAM. 


3. We know that many of our 
readers conscientiously read our 
advertising pages. Do you? 


4. You will find something new 
each week, and the old ads will 


serve as useful reminders in many 
cases. 


5. Don’t forget to drop us a line if 
you want information regarding 
such things as guns, dogs, razors, 
soaps, shoes, automobiles, salad 
dressings, steam heaters, live 
stock, bandages, coffees, flags, 
stockings or scarfpins— 
in fact, if you want anything from 
a steam yacht toa cruller— 
we will get you complete data and 
information without charge of 


any kind. 


INFORMATION DEPARTMENT, 


FOREST AND STREAM, 
127 Franklin Street, New York. 





Uncle Lisha’s Shop. 


in a Corner of Yankeeland. By Rowland E. 
Robinson. Cloth. 187 pages. Price, $1.25. 


The shop itself, the place of business of Uncle Lisha 
Peggs, bootmaker and repairer, was a sort of sportsman’s 
exchange, where, as one of the fraternity expressed it, 
the hunters and fishermen of the widely scattered neigh- 

used to meet of evenings and dull outdoor days 
“to swap lies.” 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 







1908. One day last week Wm. Smith of the Walter Millar Club caught 
37 large weakfish with our “* Nev-R-Looz-’em”’ Hooks, without 
losing a single strike. Smith buys all his tackle of us. ‘* Do thou like- 
wise.” Agents wanted. Also dealers in Guns, Revolvers and Sporting 


Goods. 
(Dept. F. S.), New York. 








FOREST AND STREAM. 
100. "eb 





“NEV -R-LOOZ-’EM” 
HOOKS They are all the name 


* implies. Impossible for 
Mr. Fish to get away Once he tugs at yout 
bait. Price 10c. Weakfish size 16c. 
A BIG WEAKFISH CATCH, August 10, 


. Address KIRTLAND BROS. & CO., 90 Chambers Street, 


hold big fish records. Their flexibility, strength 
and dependability sre simply marvelous under 
the "train of rough work Nevertheless they are 
besutifal and artistic. Whether you can have 
One or a whole kit of rois yu need consider 
none but ““BtISTOL."’ Protect yourself against 
inferior metal rois by alwavs speaking the name 

BRISTOL” distinctly and refusing any not 
havinz our trate mark on the reel seat Every 

BRISTOL” guaranteed 3 years. Handy fich- 
hook disgorger and new catalogue mailed free 
provided you send your dealer's name. 

1910 Fishing cal-ndar (19 x 20) one of the 
most artistic ws have ever pr dueed ar -pr due 


tion in fall color: of an exquisite o 1 painting by 
N. C. Wyeth, mailed on reesipt of 85. 


THE HORTON MFG. CO. 
84 Horton St., Bristol, Conn. 


Carry Six Large Strong 
Tools in Your Pocket 
Comfortably 


—not toys, but real tools— 
8inches long. Tools of hard- 
est steel and finest temper 
that hold their edges and 

stand up” under hard usage 


ULERY Pocket- 
Knife Tool-Kit 
Knife, saw, file, chisel, 
screw-driver, reamer — in- 


stantly attached and de- 
tached,—held absolutely 


c 
Sea rigid to handle. 
The six, in a handsome 
ar 2 leather pocket-case take but 
little more space in your 
ee pocket than a knife alone. 
é 30 Days’ Trial 


ot ms Ulery eet Tool 
it 30 days,—then, if you’ll 
Ideal X-mas Gift part with it, return it at our 
expense and we'll refund your money. At dealers, 
or sent post-paid, $2.25. Write for free pamphlet. 


U. J. ULERY CO.,V-25 Warren St., N. Y. 








Raising Temperature 


depends upon the heater—how Co 
constructed—whether it gets all 
the fuel-energy or only some of it. 


If the heater is a 


PERFECTION 
Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device) 


the raising of the temperature is 
certain. 


Turn the wick as high or low as 
it will go—there’s no danger, no 
smoke, no smell—just an emphatic 
raising of temperature. The 


Automatic Smokeless’ Device 


is a permanent check upon carelessness, making the heater 
safe in the hands of a child. Burns-nine hours with one 
filling, heats all parts of a room. quickly. 

Oil indicator tells amount of oil in the all-brass font. Damper top. 
Cool handle. Aluminum window frame. Cleaned in a minute. Finished 
in Nickel or Japan. Various styles and finishes. 


Every Dealer Everywhere. If Not at Yours, Write for Descriptive Circular 
to the Nearest Agency of the 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 





‘ 









FOREST AND STREAM. 








ISHING TACKLE EXCLUSIVELY 


When you buy from us, you buy from an old established 
house that doesn’t pretend to know about anything 
EXCEPT fishing tackle. Send for ourcatalog. It’s free. 


WILLIAM MILLS @ SON, - 21 Park Place, New York. 


Sole Agents for H. L. LEONARD RODS. 


THOS. J. CONROY 28 





see a John Street 
Tpit ringcnts, be 





Gold Medal, Highest Award at St. Louis, 1904. 
Also World’s Columbien Exposition, Chicago, 1895. 


JULIUS VOM HOFE. 


FISHING REELS ONLY, 
No. 351 South 5th Street, - Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A reel with good bearings and screws, oiled enee a year, is a 
. durable. well running reel. F 


Nickel-Plated, raised Pillar, Quadruple Multiplying steel Pivot Reels. Made 
in sizes 60, 80 and 100 yards. 


All genuine Reels bear my name. No branch store in any city. Established 1857. 
Send stamp for Catalogue. 


s 25,00 


Hard Wood, Mission Finished 


GUN CABINET 
so °° 


Height, 70 inches. Depth, 12 inches. Width, 28 inches. 
Send for our illustrated Gun Catalog. 


THE H. H. KIFFE CO., 523,.Byadvey- 
LUGER 


Automatic 


users MANNLICHER nines 


FOR MOOSE AND BEAR 
TAUSCHER - - - - 318 Broadway, New York 





















Ask your dealer or write Hi. 





WOODCRAFT 


By “Nessmuk.” Cloth, 160 pages. Illustrated. Price, $1 00. 


A book written for the instruction and guidance of those who go for pleasure to the 
woods. Its author, having had a great deal of experience in camp life, has succeeded 
admirably in putting the wisdom so acquired into plain and intelligible English. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK 


$50. REWARD 


Crown Greener Double Hammerless. Gun No. 40424 























Raper tence Per corhes Air ans anes Ne! 





















































Phe abuve reward will be paid for the discovery and satisfactory proof of the title of ownership 
oi above Gun. Address FRANCIS E. LAIMBEER, Attorney, 299 Broadway, New York City 
24 










































OUTFITTERS 
FOR 


SPORTSMEN 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG ‘‘Y"’ 

Ask About Light Weight Water and Rot Proof Tents, 
Green Tents, Outing Clothes, Camp Outfits, Foot- 
wear, Canoes, Fishing Tackle, Guns and Ammunition. 
DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE CO., 311 B’ way, N.Y. 


Piease Note Name and Address 
















IS YOUR RAZOR DULL? 


rubbed on strop will keep it sharper than ever 
RAZO RIN before! We grind and hone all razors mailed 

to us free of charge if Razorine fails. 15c. at 
drug and hardware stores or by mail. 


RAZORINE Co., - 85 P Franklin St., New York. 


Safety Razor Blades 9 ie 
Made Sharper Than New 2... 


Exclusive process, no wearing down, 
j double edge blades a specialty. Send one 
dozen blades and 30c today and save 70c. 


KEENEDGE CoO. 
== 620 Keenedge Building, 
CHICAGO 














A Problem’s Solution 


LOG CABINS & COTTAGES, 
How to Build and Furnish Them. 


A seasonable book when all minds are bent on the 
problem of getting close to nature. Mr. Wicks in this 
delightful book offers timely advice to every one who 
wants to build a simple summer home at one with its 
surroundings of wood or stream or shore, : 

This is a yo practical work, treating of the 
how, the where, and the with what of camp building and 
furnishing. It is helpful, too, in regard to furnishing, 
and withal a most beautiful work. - 

Cloth, profusely illustrated, $1.50 postpaid. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 





FETCH AND CARRY, 


A Treatise on Retrieving. By B. Waters. 124 pages. 
Illustrated. Price, $1.00, 


Treats minutely of the methods by which a dog, old or 
young, willing or unwilling, may be taught to retrieve, 
either by the force system or the “natural method.” 
Both the theory and practice of training are exhaus- 
tively explained, and the manner of teaching many 
related accomplishments of the pointer and setter in their 
work to the gun is treated according to the modern 
manner of dog training. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 






The Pistol and Revolver. 


By A. L. A. Himmelwright, President U. S. Revolver 
Association, Director New York State Rifle Asso- 
ciation. 


_ A handy pocket-size volume of 157 pages of practical 
information covering the entire subject of Pistol and 
Revolver Shooting. This work is strictly up-to-date, 
mcemee, the latest development in smokeless powder; 
the 1908 Revolver Regulations and Practice of the United 
States Army, the United States Navy and the National 
Guard; the Annual amano Matches and Revised 
Rules and Regulations of the United States Revolver 
Association, etc. Besides being a useful, practical hand- 
book for the experienced marksman, the work will also 
prove particularly valuable for beginners. 


Contents: Historical: Arms—Military, Target, Pocket; 
Ammunition; Sights; Position; Target Shooting; Re- 
volver Practice for the Police; Pistol Shooting for 
Ladies; Clubs and Ranges; Hints to Beginners; Selec- 
tion of Arms; Manipulation; Position and Aiming; Tar- 
get Practice; Cleaning and Care of Arms; Reloading 

mmunition—primers, shells, bullets, powders, eooueng 
Appendix.—Annual Championshi Matches of the U. 5 
Revolver Association; Rules Governing Matches, etc. 
Records of the U. S. Revolver Association. 


In three styles. Paper, 60 cents. Cloth, $1.00. Fu!! 
Morocco, $1.50. A liberal discount to military organiza 
tions and shooting clubs on orders of ten or more copies 
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THE OBJECT OF THIS JOURNAL 


will be to studiously promote a healthful intercst 
in outdoor recreation, and to cultivate a refined 
taste for natural objects. 

—Forest anp Stream, Aug. 14, 1873. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


THE annual report of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture just issued treats at some length the 
work of the Bureau of Biological Survey and 
gives much information which is interesting to 
sportsmen. 

The basis of the work of the Biological Sur- 
vey is the study of American birds and mam- 
mals in their economic relations. Some of these 
creatures are destructive, others useful; there 
is a continually increasing demand for fur, and 
for game to furnish sport and food. The edu- 
cational work of the Biological Survey is pro- 
ducing results and the importance of its investi- 
gations is coming to be more and more appre- 
ciated and understood, so that there is a con- 
stantly increasing demand for the publications 
of the Bureau. Among the injurious animals 
to be fought against are the house rat, which 
destroys in the aggregate an enormous amount 
of property, and which is one of the vehicles 
through which the plague germs are conveyed 
from place to place; the California ground squir- 
rel, believed to take a toll of $10,000,000 from 
the farmer and to be another vehicle for the 
transmission of the plague; prairie dogs which 
destroy grass and crops; rabbits which damage 
fruit trees, and field mice that ravage the gar- 
den, the truck patch, the alfalfa field and the 
orchard. Against all these pests the Biological 
Survey is fighting, striving by experiments to 
learn what method is most effective to destroy 
these animals or prevent their ravages. 

The utilization of lands now unproductive is 
taken up. The possibility of growing deer for 
the market has already been referred to in 
Forest AND STREAM. The increasing cost of 
furs suggests the utilizing of certain waste 
marshes, especially on the Atlantic coast, as 
natural muskrat breeding grounds. 

The birds are being studied in their relations 
to fruit raising, and in California this investiga- 


tion has been ging on for several years. ° 


Studies of the food of wildfowl, ducks and 
geese, are now being made with particular refer- 
ence to the transplanting from one part of the 
country to another of various aquatic plants that 
furnish food for wildfowl. The work of game 
preservation and introduction continues and 
grows more effective. Last year nearly 30,000 
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gray partridges were imported for liberation in 
the United States, chiefly in California, Con- 
necticut, Illinois, Indiana and Kansas. This is 
an advance of more than 400 per cent. over the 
previous year, which was more than 100 per 
cent. over that of 1907. 

A large number of bird refuges have been set 
aside, chiefly in remote localities. The National 
Montana Bison Reservation will soon be ready 
for occupancy, and the higher summits of the 
Olympic Mountains, in Washington, have been 
set aside as a national refuge, largely for the 
benefit of the Roosevelt elk and certain other 
ungulates. Estimates have been made of the 
number of deer killed in certain sections. Ante- 
lope are still found in fourteer Western States 
and the number is approximated as 17,000. 

This section of the Secretary’s report is one 
of much interest. The work done by Dr. C. H. 
Merriam, its chief, and his staff, command the 
respect and approbation of all sportsmen. 


LOCAL LAWS. 


THE various local laws which prevail within 
the different States must before long receive 
consideration by game protectors everywhere. 
In this matter the States of the Atlantic sea- 
board and the South are the chief offenders. 

New York has a general law for the State, 
but quite a different law for Long Island. Be- 
sides that there are special laws governing cer- 
tain counties and permitting or forbidding fish- 
ing in certain little streams of the utmost un- 
importance—a multitude of provisions which are 
of no practical good to anyone and which by 
confusing the public mind bring the game laws 
into more or less disrepute. In New Jersey a 
similar state of things exists. North Jersey has 
one law, South Jersey another. 

For the legislators who pass these laws the 
reasons urged in their support seem always good 
enough; though, in fact, such laws are entirely 
without reason. The game laws are still too 
often—what they used to be to a much greater 
extent—the product and resultant of a session’s 
log rolling. Each legislator strives with all his 
might to secure for his own constituents the 
special privileges which he believes they desire. 

This absurd principle of home rule is perhaps 
carried to its most ridiculous conclusion in some 
of the Southern States. Mr. Pearson’s recent 
letter, showing what may and may not be done 
in certain counties of North Carolina, tells its 
own impressive story. It is even worse in Louis- 
iana. Half a column of fine print would not 
contain a list of the counties for which special 
privileges are provided in the game law, and 
notwithstanding this, we are told that there is 
a demand in Louisiana for still other local modi- 
fications and privileges. The result of this is to 
perplex the public, and to make people feel a 
contempt for the measure. A law so weak that 
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it must be full of exceptions is not likely to 
command public support. ; 

The time should come, and come soon, when 
New York—and with it a number of other 
States—will enact a uniform game law for the 
whole State. When it attempts to do so, the 
trout anglers of Long Island will no doubt ob- 
ject to the change with the same strenuous argu- 
ments that the Long Island gunners used in 
fighting the rest of the State for the right to 
shoot ducks in the spring. But in game protec- 
tion, as in other matters, the world is moving, 
and these local laws must soon be done away 
with. 


To those who dwell in the country of the 
ruffed grouse the picture on our first page will 
call up many pleasant memories. Notwithstand- 
ing the care exercised by the old dog and the 
gunner, a partridge has flushed wild and been 
shot at and followed, and again started and 
shot at, and now after a long flight has taken 
refuge in an open piece of woods beside a fallen 
log. But the old dog’s years of partridge hunt- 
ing have not been wasted. He understands a 
multitude of the tricks of this cunning bird— 
no dog knows them all—and slowly and care- 
fully has followed the bird until now at last 
he has pinned it, and the following gunner will 
surely get a shot. In this open woods he ought 
not to miss, yet what gunner is hardy enough 
to say that he is ever sure of killing a partridge 
when it rises? If it is easy to miss difficult 
shots, sometimes it is easy also—through over- 
confidence—to miss the easiest shot. 


z 


Witu1am Mackay LarFan, the distinguished 
proprietor and manager of the New York Sun, 
who died recently, was eminent in many fields. 
He was a writer of remarkable power and his 
knowledge of various branches of art was very 
great. It is not generally known that he was 
also a sportsman and that many years ago he 
wrote a very delightful article entitled, “Can- 
vasback and Terrapin,’ which was printed in 
the Century Magazine and afterward in the 
Century Company’s magnificent volume, “Sport 
With Gun and Rod in American Woods and 
Waters.” Mr. Laffan had resided for some 
years in Baltimore, long known as the home 
of the canvasback and the terrapin. 


z 


Very little has been heard this year concern- 
ing forest fires in the Adirondacks and Catskills. 
The Forest, Fish and Game Commission re- 
ports about 250 fires in all so far, but under the 
new system inaugurated by it, fires were quickly 
seen and given short shrift, so that the total 
loss, compared with other years, is insignificant. 
The Catskill region suffered heavier loss than 
the Adirondacks; due to the drouth, which aided 
fires in nearby States as well as in New York. 
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In Sahaptin Land 


IIl.—The Recovery of the Famous “Piece of White 
Money ’”’—The Coming of the Salmon 


By CHARLES S. MOODY 


HOLE volumes could be written of the 
tenderness of Indian parents. One in- 
cident will serve to illustrate: Charley 

Allen was my particular friend among them. 
Charley lived on a fine ranch several miles from 
the river, which he had fenced and was engaged 
in stock raising. He had seen the handwriting on 
the wall of Fate, and was preparing himself to 
forsake the nomadic life of his ancestors and live 
as the palefaces live. The apple of Charley’s eye 
was his son, a lad of some eight years. This boy 
was the most expert rider I ever saw. With a 
hair rope and a hackamore he would mount the 
wildest cayuse on the reservation. Of course 
there were times when he was thrown, and on 
one of these he had the misfortune to fracture 
both bones of the forearm. When it comes to 
bearing pain, the Sahaptin can give the Spartans 
several yards the start and beat them. I never 
saw an Indian who gave the slightest expres- 
sion of suffering. The boy was brought to my 
office by his father for attention. I got the 
splints and bandages ready, then looked about 
for the father to assist me in reducing the frac- 
ture. He was nowuere to be found. I called 
my wife, and together we performed the task, 
the little chap sitting it out, with his black eyes 
snapping, but not another expression. I then 
set out to locate my friend. I found him be- 
hind the horse stable, trembling like an aspen 
leaf. The great fellow himself could have been 
flayed alive without a murmur, but he could 
not stand to see his boy suffer pain. 

Next to their love for their children comes 
their reverence for their dead and the graves 
of the dead. I trust the reader will exonorate 
me from afy desire to be facetious when I re- 
late an amusing incident in this connection. 
which serves to illustrate one phase of their 
character. One day I was sitting on the river 
shore reading, when I noticed an old woman 
whom we called Nancy raking a mass of rubbish 
into a heap. This she set fire to, and seating 
herself beside the fire, began the most doleful 
lamentation I ever heard. She threw her shawi 
over her head and rocked herself to and fro 
and wailed in her anguish. Curiosity got the 
better of me, and I walked over and inquired 
of her what the trouble was. Her reply was 
that her baby was dead. Now, I positively 
knew that she was over sixty, and I very much 


doubted her having any baby. I was supposed 
to know all about the birth statistics of that 
particular tribe, and no account had reached 
me of any increase in that quarter, nor had I 
had occasion to administer to any sick baby 
which subsequently died. I asked her when 
the baby died and learned that it was some- 
thing like fifteen years before. I began to see 
a little light, so I asked her how old the baby 
was and found out that he was a little thing of 
enly twenty years. The explanation for the fit 
of mourning was that in raking over the re- 
mains of an old camp she had turned up a bit 
Of saddle that had once been his and that 
awakened a train of memory that could only 
be appeased by giving way to a storm of grief. 
I left her with her sorrow. In fifteen minutes 
she was up and about her labor singing as 
merrily as an Indian can sing, forgetting the 
baby that had died fifteen years previous. 

You may Christianize the savage until he ac- 
cepts all the outward forms of the religion, he 
may appear to be a devout and sincere follower 
of the Man of Sorrows, but some day some- 
thing will occur that will show you that heredity 
and the law of the survival of the fittest are 
stronger by far than any teaching of yours can 
be. This same Nancy was very ill one spring 
with pneumonia. She lived in a tepee near the 
house of her son who was a Christian Indian, 
lived in a house, and aspired some day to be- 
come a minister. I simply mention these things 
to make more striking what follows. Nancy 
was very ill, indeed, and I informed her son 
that possibly she might die that night, but that 
if she did not I was going to make a trip forty 
miles out to the railroad for medicines for her, 
and that I would start early in the morning in 
order to be back if possible that night. He evi- 
dently took it for granted that when I said she 
was liable to die that I knew what I was talk- 
ing about, for when I arrived there early next 
morning I found the tepee burned according to 
Indian custom. I supposed of course that the 
old lady had passed over and was rather con- 
gratulating myself that I would not hawe.a long 
trip when I saw a roll of blankets lying on the 
ground that looked suspiciously as if they cov- 
ered a body. I dismounted, lifted the covers 
and peered down into a pair of sharp, black 
eyes that were very much alive. It was a very 
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cold morning and the old woman was chilled 
through. I went to the house, routed out her 
son, made him make a fire, went and carried 
the old woman into the house, put her to bed, 
lectured her son on his brutality, which he did 
not understand, and in the end had the satis- 
faction of seeing the ancient woman recover. 
The moral of this tale is that the son, while he 
loved his mother and would do anything to save 
her life, simply obeyed his instincts when he 
thought that she was as good as dead, for to 
him she was already dead. She, too, saw noth- 
ing amiss in the proceeding. She was resigned 
and lay there awaiting death as calmly as we 
await the coming of sleep. 

Cornelius’ mother was very ill of tuberculosis. 
Cornelius went to Lewiston to purchase supplies. 
While there he bethought him of his mother and 
decided to buy her a casket. He called at the 
undertaker and purchased a very elaborate coffin. 
This he loaded into his spring wagon, and in 
order to utilize all the room possible, filled it 
with groceries. The next day after his arrival 
at home he invited me over to view the casket. 
It was standing on end in the shed. “But,” I 
said to him, “your mother is not yet dead! Why 
did you buy the casket?” 

“That is very true,” he replied, “but she is 
going to die very soon now and I could buy the 
casket cheaper in Lewiston than I can from the 
trader, so I thought I might as well get it.” 

Which proved two things: that the Indian is 
capable of making a bargain, and that he is be- 
ginning to understand the business methods of 
the Government trader. His mother died ac- 
cording to schedule and was treated to a very 
elaborate burial in a civilized coffin. 

They endeavor to conceal the graves of the 
dead, especially those who have been buried 
many years, and even now many of the Indians 
will bury their dead in the dark of night in 
places secure from observation. I have been un- 
able to find a reason for this. The Indians 
themselves do not know. 

The land of the Sahaptins is tich in historic 
association. It was the first land sighted by 
Lewis and Clark when they emerged from the 
dark defiles of the Bitter Roots that day in Sep- 
tember now over a hundred years ago. The 
tide of the Kooskia floated the first canoe of 
the: white man. On the banks of this stream 
the intrepid pioneers paused, and from the lords 
of the forest hewed out the -flotilla which, seek- 
ing the Western Ocean, opened up to the Gov- 
ernment an empire greater in extent than half 
of Europe. Aged Indians still point out the 


exact spot where the explorers built’ the canoes 
and tell of the peace treaty made with their 
chief which lasted through seventy years of try- 
ing pioneer development, during which time the 
Sahaptins stood the firm friends of the white 
man. They told me of the presentation by, the 
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explorers to their chief of a “piece of white 
money,’ which was to be a talisman to shield 
them from harm at the hands of. the whites as 
long as they kept it. This. medal was nowhere 
to be found. I realized the importance of locat- 
ing it and bent every endeavor in that direction. 
The Indians evidently knew where it was, but 
their superstitious fears kept them from telling 
me. I ascertained after some years that the 
piece had been buried with the last man who 
owned it: This death happened about the time 
of the Joseph war and the Indians thought that 
the talisman had lost its potency, so there was 
no need of keeping it longer. The Government 
had broken trust with them and they would hide 
the symbol of its perfidy. 

There my information ceased. The medal was 
buried, but where, it was impossible to ascertain 
from the Indians. Even Charley Allen, tried 
friend as he was, when questioned about the 
matter, suddenly became afflicted with loss of 
memory. He did not know where the grave lay. 
He had seen the medal when he was a small 
boy, but it had been lost sight of for years. I 
had learned by this time that it is impossible to 
“pump” an Indian. If he does not choose to 
impart a certain piece of information, no amount 
of cross questioning will induce him to give 
it up. 

After several years of amateur detective work, 
and piecing little scraps of information together, 
I reached a conclusion as to the situation of the 
grave which held the medal. I bided my time, 
awaiting an opportunity to enter it. This was 
all the more difficult because, if my surmises 
were correct, the grave containing the medal lay 
right in the backyard of a good friend of mine, 
Natskin. Many times I had’ sat and talked with 
Natskin about this very medal and he never, by 
the wink of an eyelid, betrayed the slightest in- 
timation that he even knew of the location of 
the grave. To obtain the medal and cover my 
tracks so that my friends would not be able to 
trace the desecration to my door was no easy 
problem. A few more years rolled away be- 
fore the opportunity presented itself. Natskin 
and his family decided to visit their cousins, 
the Flatheads, and one May day they loaded up 
their ponies, called the dogs and struck the trail 
across the Bitter Roots. The last tail of the 
hindmost canine had hardly rounded the hill out 
of sight before I was in that garden and on that 
grave with a shovel. In fifteen minutes I had 
unearthed the skeleton, proved my suppositions 
correct by finding the medal reposing upon the 
breast, thrust it into my pocket and was filling 
the grave again. I replaced the earth and kind 
nature assisted in hiding my crime by covering 
the earth with a rank growth of weeds. To this 
day the Sahaptins do not know that the famous 
‘hoi-hoi kitsu’”’ of the first white man is no longer 
in the lonely grave in Natskin’s orchard. 

Natskin’s visit to the Flatheads reminds me 
of a potlatch. Now, a potlatch has nothing to 
do either with a pot or a latch either, but is a 
Chinook word signifying a gift or donation. It 
is used in many senses, but the most common 
one is where a neighbor by some stroke of 
good fortune comes in possession of a large 
supply of food and invites all his neighbors for 
miles around to come in and share it with him. 
A swell dinner at the Waldorf is a sort of civil- 
ized potlatch I should judge. 

We were now full fledged members of the 
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tribe and as such entitled to be invited to a pot- 
latch, so when the invitation came we did not 
send regrets, though afterward my wife wished 


we had done so. The potlatch was. to take 
place some sixteen miles away at a point where 
a considerable. stream joined the Kooskia. All 
day the Indians were -streaming past, 
women, children, dogs, especially the latter. 
About noon we saddled our horses and joined 
the procession. The camp was made in.a grove 
of cottonwoods that bordered the stream. This 
grove was filled and the overflow made camp 
on the level flat above. Fires were already 
lighted and the cooking pots were simmering. 
The women were busy as ants gathering up 
the driftwood for fires, while the men, wrapped 
in their blankets, were stalking about doing 
nothing. 
grassy hills back of the camp. A tepee was 
already erected in a nice location for our. use, 
and our horses were taken in charge by the 
Indians. While we were of them, they never 
lost sight of the fact that we were in a measure 
guests as well. 

Just before sunset there arose a great com- 
motion in camp. All eyes were turned toward 
the hills. Soon over the brow came a drove 
of cattle followed by six Indians, barebacked, 
and perfectly nude save for,the breechclout. 
Right into camp they dashed driving the cattle 
before them, scattering things pell mell. The 
cattle came to a stand upon a narrow strip of 
sand, level and clear of brush, where the brook 
and river met. Each Indian was armed with a 
heavy revolver, and these they drew and began 
slaughtering the beeves. They kept up the 
fusilade until the last animal fell riddled with 
bullets. This whole show was gotten up in 
imitation of a buffalo hunt, and taking it al- 
together, was not a bad imitation. As soon as 
the last beef fell, the women. were upon the 
carcasses with their skinning knives, and be- 
fore one was aware, the entire number were 
butchered and the parts assigned. Some of 
the more appetizing portions from the savage 
point of view were reserved and presented to 
us. I may suggest that appetite is largely a 
matter of education, we were too highly edu- 
cated to enjoy the portions assigned us. 
Courtesy, however, demanded that we at least 
make an attempt at cooking the feast. All 
around us cooking preparations were in pro- 
gress. Boils, stews, roasts were on every camp- 
fire. Pretty soon the Indians began feasting. 
They saw our poor success and came to us by 
the dozens with portions of their own food. 
Again courtesy demanded that we at least pre- 
tend to partake. I fear the partaking fell en- 
tirely to my lot; my wife was ‘unable to hold 
up her end of the hospitality. The feast ended 
some time in the night. It did. not end, how- 
ever, until the last vestige of that meat had 
disappeared. An Indian makes it a religious 
rule to never leave anything uneaten. After 
the feasting the blankets were spread and the 
gambling commenced. A great deal has been 


. written about the propensity of the Indian to 


gamble and the evil results flowing from the 
vice. Personally I am unable to see the evil. 
An Indian will bet the last thing he has on 
earth, but in a community where things are held 
practically in common there is no deprivation 
if he loses. An Indian may lose his horse at 
gaming, but you never gaw an Indian afoot 





men, 
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He may: lose his shirt, but is never shirtless, 
save from choice. He may lose his revolver, 
yet no Indian. goes unarmed. 

The next day the assemblage broke up to 
reassemble at some other potlatch. An Indian 
will give a potlatch and eat up all his food and 
trust to God for more. He may not have the 
slightest idea where the next meal is to come 
from, but that fact does not dampen his charity 
and hospitality the least. 

The generosity of the Sahaptin is perfect. 
He likes best to divide his food with his friend- 
He will present you with anything, but it seems 
that they look upon food as being the most 
acceptible gift, a survival of their times of feast 
and famine no doubt. This dividing habit and 
the fact that they wished us to have the best 
once came near to destroying our appetites. 
One of our Indian friends had the good fortune 
early one spring to kill a doe. She was heavy 
with fawn, but the game law was not on his 
statute books, so that fact cut but little figure. 
When he dressed the animal he bethought him 
that his good friends, the white doctor and his 
wife, might enjoy a feast and what would be 
nicer than the unborn fawns. Be it under- 
stood that in presenting us with those fawns he 
was depriving himself of the greatest gastro- 
nomic treat he had had an opportunity of en- 
joying. He dressed the little chaps, and that 
evening carried them to us. My wife received 
the offering and thanked the donor profusely. 
Imagine her surprise when in unrolling the 
package she disclosed the animals nicely dressed 
with the heads left on. At first we were unable 
to realize that he interided us to eat them. Our 
friend went away with the happy look on his 
face of one who has pleased his friends. That 
night the moon looked down upon two unborn 
fawns reposing in a ditch behind the house, and 
before morning the prowling coyotes made 
merry feast off the food rejected by the white 
doctor and his wife. 

It has been so long accepted as an axiom that 
Indians are dishonest, that it_may be somewhat 
of a shock to the reader to learn that they are 
not so, except in proportion to their associa- 
tion with the whites.. In all our life with the 
Sahaptins we never had a thing stolen. An 
Indian, though,.is a natural Socialist. He be- 
lieves. that whatever he needs belongs to him 
for the time being, and no amount of education 
will change him in this respect. Consequently 
there were times when I went out to split 
enough wood for a fire that I could not find 
the ax. At such times I wished the savage a 
little-less of a disciple of the teaching of Carl 
Marx, but the-ax always came back. He had 
simply appropriated it to his own use for a short 
time. He never neglected to tell me that he 
had: borrowed: the tool. If an Indian saw a 
horse on the range and wanted to make a 
journey he unhesitatingly. borrowed that horse 
just as he would expect another to borrow his 
horse under like conditions.. This was pretty 
well understood by the few white. men who 
lived: in that country and they acted accordingly. 
They knew that the Indians would ride the 
animal for a day and turn it loose, when it 
would return to the range. When the country 
began settling up, however, this socialistic pro- 
pensity involved the Indians in much difficulty. 
The newcomers were constantly complaining 
of their horses being stolen. The horses were 
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always found on the range in a few days, but 
that did not alter their opinion in the least; 
the Indian was a thief. The Indian was not a 
thief, but he did not understand the rights of 
property as practiced by the white man. 

One season we joined a party of Indians on 
their annual fishing trip. In the waters of the 
Western streams there are two runs of salmon, 
the fish being of different kinds and the methods 
of capturing them being entirely different. The 
first run and the manner of capture I have ex- 
plained. The second or June run does not take 
the bait at all. This run begins when the 
snows melting in the higher mountains swell 
the streams to their flood. In the lower river 
where the water is very deep the Indians never 
attempt to take this fish. They wait until the 
salmon ascend the smaller streams where the 
water is quite clear. The salmon usually reach 
the smaller streams in late July and remain a 
month. By the middle of July the Indians 
congregate at some central point, usually the 
Weippe Meadow, and from there go in a body 
to the fishing grounds in the heart of the Bitter 
Root Mountains. 

We set out one morning in company with 
nearly all the people of our tribe. That night 
we reached and camped on the Weippe beside 
the great spring from which Lewis and Clark 
drank a hundred years ago. Hundreds of In- 
dians were camped about the meadow, the 
horses feeding knee-deep in the grass, the white 
tepees gleaming against the background of dark 
firs. When night came and the firelight shone 


upon the dark swarthy faces, it required but 
little imagination to transform the encampment 
into a war party bound upon an expedition of 


pillage. One became reassured, however, by 
the bursts of laughter that echoed through the 
forest aisles as some joker got off some par- 
ticularly side-splitting remark. We were the 
only palefaces in the party, and the Indians had 
grown to look upon us as themselves. The only 
difference was that they had learned not to in- 
trude upon our privacy; a hard lesson, for an 
Indian has no understanding of privacy. He 
feels free to enter his neighbor’s lodge at any 
time and under all conditions, and does so. 
Another thing they never could understand was 
that my wife insisted on riding her horse side- 
wise. ‘The Indian woman rides astride; she 
would fall off if she attempted the side saddle. 
The Indian men would sometimes throw a leg 
over their saddle and ride up to me, saying, 
“The same as your wife.” 

We never saw our hopeful from dawn until 
dark. He slept in our tepee and that was about 
all. Immediately aiter breakfast he would seek 
out some of his admirers, male or female, and 
when the party was ready to proceed, we would 
see him perched behind some dusky cavalier 
or copper-colored Rowena, his arms about 
them, jogging along in the greatest content- 
ment. 

Game was plentiful and my little rifle kept 
our table laden with grouse, while - my new 
high-power rifle, then just being introduced, in 
the hands of Charley Allen kept the whole camp 
in venison, and later, as we reached the higher 
range, elk meat. The lover of outdoors who 
has never penetrated the unexplored fastnesses 
of the mountain region of many of our West- 
ern States has been deprived of a great treat. 
Alas! the virgin forest untrodden by the foot 


of the white man is fast disappearing, and it will 
be only a few years ere the growl of the steam 


saw eating up the great white pines and cedars. 


will break the stillness a few years ago broken 
only by the growl of the bear. Much of the 
country over which we passed on that trip had 
never been explored by the white man with 
the exceptions of the early trappers, and the 
evidences of their visits had long since faded 
away. These towering mountain peaks had 
echoed only to the sound of the primitive fire- 
arm of the Indian, and the game was so bliss- 
fully ignorant of the lethal force of the modern 
bullet, that they came down upon the meadows 
at dusk and fed among the horses. Lordly elk 
in bands of twenty and more crossed the trail 
in our front not two hundred yards away, too 
indifferent to our presence to increase their 
pace. The streams were alive with trout so 
voracious that.a bit of red rag tied upon the 
hook was as killing as the most deceptive 
creation of the flymaker’s art. The hillsides 
were covered with huckleberries, among which 
the bears wallowed in undisturbed content. 

Our final camp was made within the shadows 
of the range. It stood upon a knoll overlook- 
ing a swift clear stream, behind a cedar forest; 
upon one side a broad meadow for the horses, 
upon the other the grim shoulder of Pot Moun- 
tain. As this was to be a permanent camp, the 
arrangements were made accordingly. The 
ground was cleared of all undergrowth, scraped 
down to the solid earth and sprinkled, and 
while still damp from the sprinkling, the women 
with blocks pounded the earth down solid. 
The tepee was then erected and a ditch dug 
about it to drain off the water in case of rain. 
Thus treated, the inside of the tepee is free 
from dampness. A few days were spent in get- 
ting ready for the actual fishing. 

The fish were not yet all arrived, and it was 
necessary to be prepared to take care of them 
when they did arrive. Wood was the prime 
necessity and all hands busied themselves in 
procuring it. This getting the wood may seem 
a small thing. You may ask why they did not 
cut down one of the great dead fire-killed trees 
that stood all about. From the very excellent 
reason that they did not have the tools to do 
it with. We had the only ax in the camp, and 
it would hardly haggle off a tepee pole. They 
skirmished the timber and gathered sticks, 
tying them in bundles and carrying the bundles 
into camp on their backs. I never could under- 
stand why they would insist upon loading them- 
selves down with a cartload of wood when 
innumerable pack horses stood around doing 
nothing. The ways of the savage are past 
finding out. All this labor was performed by 
the women, the men were too busy looking 
for the coming fish to engage in any such 
menial duties. The fishing tackle, too, had to be 
overhauled. That took about thirty minutes, 
but it was a man’s o¢tupation. 

The fishing gear consists of a long slim pole 
tapering to a point at the smaller end. About 
two feet from the lower end a stout cord of 
deer sinew is attached. This sinew passes on 
down and is inserted in the back of p stout 
hook with a ferrule on its shank. The hook is 
driven securely upon the tapering end of the 
pole in such manner that when the fish is 
hooked the hook will pull off and allow the 
short piece of cord. for playing him. The 


manner of catching them is as follows: The 
fisher strips and wades out into the stream, 
lowers the hook to the bottom, the current 
carries it down, and as it ‘does so, the fisher 
gives the pole regular sharp pulls. The salmon 
lying near the bottom sees the pole coming 
and simply rises in the water enough to allow 
it to pass under him. The sharp hook is jerked 
into his belly and the hook slips from the pole. 
The savage turns his back, puts the pole over 
his shoulder and walks ashore with the helpless 
fish protesting behind. 

All was in readiness. The drying frames were 
repaired where the winter’s snows had broken 
them down. The wood was collected and piled 
in immense heaps along the shore, the flaying 
knives sharpened to a keen edge, and most 
important of all, the salmon were beginning to 
arrive in great numbers. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that one could sit upon the shore 
and looking down into the clear water, count 
hundreds of them. 

With the coming of night the camp was all 
excitement. The fires were lighted on the 
shore. The fishermen stripped and came down 
to the water, tackle in hand. Other Indians 
went up and down the stream for several rods 
and threw stones in the water for the purpose 
of causing the salmon to all congregate in the 
pool selected for the fishing. When the flames 
lighted up the dark forest aisles the fishers 
waded into the water, lowered their gaffs and 
began their labors. It was not long before one 
was hooked, then another and another, then 
so fast that you could hardly keep cotint. The 
fish were dragged ashore, jerked from the hook 
and the fisherman hurried back. In less than an 
hour the sandy beach was covered with salmon. 
The fires burned low, the poal seemed gleaned 
of all the fish, and the fishers, now cold and 
tired, retired to their tepees, leaving the scene 
to the women. All night the women flayed 
the fish and lay them on the frames ready for 
the drying fires the next day. Each night was 
but a replica of the previous one. It was fish, 
fish, fish, until the very air reeked with the smell 
of fish. This same smell, by the way, attracted 
the bears, and they came down from the hills 
to investigate. I sat on a rock a mile from 
the camp with my rifle and bagged a bear 
whenever I so desired, and there was just about 
as much excitement and danger in the operation 
as there is in shooting a woodchuck off the 
stone fence on the Vermont homestead. 

The bears are very fond of fish and at this 
season of the year devote much of their time 
to catching them. Old male salmon that have 
become tired from the constant buffeting over 
the rocks on their up-river journey and sore 
from their wounds received in battle—for the 
male salmon is a very pugnacious animal—lay 
in the shallow water in an eddy in the sun and 
basked. In these places bruin found them, and 
no animal is softer footed than he in stalking 
his game. He got down stream from the bask- 
ing fish, and slipping into the water crept upon 
the unsuspecting fish like a mousing cat. When 
within reach, with one lightning sweep of his 
powerful paw, he sent the salmon spinning out 
on the bank, where he devoured him at leisure. 

Many times I sat above the water and watched 
the fighting of the salmon. Two males met, and 
like two dogs, immediately picked a quarrel. 
There was evidently nothing to quarrel about, 
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but still they must quarrel. How like some peo- 
ple! They circled round and round each other, 
gnashing their teeth as much like two mad boars 
as anything I ever saw. Suddenly one saw what 
séemed an advantage and rushed in and cut a 
great gash in his opponent’s side. Then the 
circling was resumed. When they became 
frenzied they clashed together and slashed with 
their powerful jaws, armed with teeth like a 
circular saw, until one or the other was ren- 
dered hors de combat. This one fled, closely 
pursued by the victor, who accelerated his speed 
by nabbing him whenever the opportunity pre- 
sented. A wound from the teeth of a salmon 
is no trivial matter. Often the fishermen were 
bitten when the salmon were numerous, and the 
wounds were ugly and difficult to heal. The 
Indians realized the danger of these wounds and 
in former times sought to overcome the infec- 
tion by burning the wound out with a live wil- 
low coal. 

In many things the Indian is like his civilized 
brother. He is brave with the familiar things 
and an arrant coward with things he does not 
understand. That is true of ourselves; it is the 
unknown that frightens us. I have seen whole 
congregations of Indians become panic stricken 
and. flee from some simple natural phenomenon 
that I, in my superior wisdom, smiled at. Again, 
I have seen them do things that I, with my 
superior wisdom, would not attempt to do. 
There was a large bottle of spirits of ammonia 
in my office. It was standing where the sun 
could shine directly upon it. The heat generated 
a gas and the gas escaping forced the glass stop- 
per half out of the neck of the bottle. Then it 
fell back with a sharp click. The house was 
full of Indians. I picked the bottle up and 
placed it where the sun would not strike it, 
which happened to be right where the savages 
could see it. The agitation of the bottle caused 
the gas to force the stopper up quite vigorously. 
I saw the Indians backing away. One asked me 
what was in that bottle. Bearing in mind the 
joke they had once played on me I told them 
that it was a spirit and he was trying to escape. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


In less than an instant the house was clear and 
there was not an Indian to be seen. That is 
one side. 

Some years after we came among them the 
Indians decided to construct a ferry across the 
Kooskia. This resolution was brought about by 
the capture of an old ferry boat that came float- 
ing down the stream one high water. This they 
tied up by the shore and forgot for two or 
three years. One low water they towed a cable 
across the river and anchored it on either shore, 
then forgot that for awhile. Matters dragged 
along thus until one June, of all times, they had 
another spasm of industry. A trapper had come 
down the river in a large batteau and the In- 
dians had bought it from him. This boat was 
made of split cedar and was very light. They 
used it to cross the river and it was the only 
craft at that point. The river was bank full, a 
brown tide running like a mill race, and filled 
with floating logs and trees. Now and then some 
immense cedar from far up river would come 
down, its giant roots nodding and swaying in 
the current like the antlers of some monster elk. 

On that morning the little fellow and I had 
come up from below to watch the proceedings. 
The Indians were erecting a tower on the oppo- 
site side of the river for the cable. When they 
were ready to cross one of the Indians lifted 
the boy and set him in the boat. I made no 
objections to this, as they often took him with 
them. I wandered off on the hillside to examine 
some old caches that had been unearthed by 
some placer miners the winter before, and spent 
probably two hours there. Upon my return I 
noticed one of these great cedars coming down 
the river quite near the shore upon which the 
Indians were employed. The batteau was moored 
beneath the shelving bank and the Indians could 
not seg either it or the coming tree. I soon saw 
that the tree was going to strike the boat. I 
called to them, but they could not hear above 
the roar of the water. The tree struck and car- 
ried the boat away. I was concerned only for 
the Indians. I knew that it would be necessary 
for them to go down three miles before they 
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could get a canoe to cross back, so I called to 
them what had happened. 

All this time the batteau was whirling fur- 
ther out in the stream and I could see that it 
had a hole in it where the roots of the tree had 
struck. About this time, too, I saw the head of 
my little chap over the gunwale. He had grown 
tired and one of the Indians had taken him to 
the boat and stowed him away on a pile of their 
blankets. Scared! Well, I guess I was scared. 
There was three hundred feet of tossing angry 
water between us and no boat nearer than the 
Koos-koos-kia, and I unable to swim. The hole 
in the boat was above the waterline, but the 
waves were washing in, and it was only a ques- 
tion of time when the boat would sink. I sup- 
pose I must have done some frantic yelling, for 
they at last heard me. It took only an instant 
for them to realize what was amiss. I saw 
Charley Allen start down the shore. Charley 
could make the Marathon messenger seem to be 
standing still when it came to a sprint. He 
threw away his scanty garments as he ran. In 
a half mile he had nothing on but his moccasins. 
A cottonwood stood upon the bank which the 
water had partially undermined until it leaned 
out over the water. I saw him run out on the 
prostrate trunk and leap into the boiling flood. 
It was a daring thing to do. I could not see 
how a man could live in that water. 

When an Indian swims in haste he uses the 
overhand stroke. He sped through that water, 
his torso half above the surface, his bronze arms 
swinging like the sails of a windmill. I have 
seen college swimming races where the honor 
of the old alma mater depended upon the re- 
sult, but I never saw one where my interest was 
so much concentrated upon the outcome as this 
one. The batteau had something like half a mile 
start, but before it rounded the bend I had the 
satisfaction of seeing him overhaul it and climb 
aboard. Then I suddenly remembered that I 
had not been breathing for something like fifteen 
minutes. I heaved a sigh and resumed respira- 
tion; my heart also began to beat along about 
this time. That is the other side. 





The Wild Turkey. 





Habits—Conclusion. 


No bird is more gentle and unsuspicious than 
the turkey until it has learned that man is an 
enemy, and after that no bird is more wary and 
alert. Mr. Henshaw speaks of the lack of sus- 
picion on the part of these birds and Capt. 
Carpenter tells how—when his command was 
preparing to establish Ft. Niobrara—a wild tur- 
key came to the camp and ventured out of the 
underbrush to feed on the grain spilled by the 
animals. 

When Florida first began to be a resort for 
northern tourists, turkeys were very abundant 





and not at all shy or suspicious. They often 
associated with the domestic turkeys, and one 
wild gobbler became so tame that he would 
feed unconcernedly within a few feet of a man. 
On this point Dr. Ralph, writing about 1890, 
said to Captain Bendire: 

“One can hardly believe that the wild turkeys 
of to-day are of the same species as those of 
fifteen or twenty years ago [that is 1872 to 1875]. 
Then they were rather stupid birds which it 
did not require much skill to shoot, but now 
I do not know of a game bird or mammal more 
alert or more difficult to approach. Formerly 
I have often, as they were sitting in trees on the 
banks of some stream, passed very near them, 
both in our boats and in steamers, without caus- 


ing them to fly, and I once, with a party of 
friends, ran a small steamer within twenty yards 
of a flock which did not take wing until several 
shots had been fired at them.” 

The turkey, while usually resident in a cer- 
tain section, is yet said to be prone to wander, 
and to be by no means as local in its habits as 
bobwhite or the ruffed grouse. Sometimes they 
will remain in a desirable location for a long 
time and then will leave it—for no apparent 
reason. On the plains the birds used to spend 
the night roosting in the trees of the bottoms, 
and after drinking in the morning would wan- 
der up on the prairie about the heads of streams 
and there feed on grasshoppers and other in- 
sects and on sand cherries and tunas, returning 
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in the heat of the day to the shade of the under- 
brush or even of a cut bank. 

Turkeys feed chiefly on vegetable matter. In 
old times the saying, that a good mast year was 
a good turkey year, passed into a proverb. They 
eat beechnuts, chestnuts, various acorns, pecan 
nuts, persimmons, the fruit of the cactus, all 
sorts of wild berries or seeds and grains and 
other vegetable matter, besides all insects. In 
the central and southern Rocky Mountains the 
fruit of the pifion forms a large part of their 
subsistence. As determined by the Biological 
Survey, the turkey’s food consists of 1514 per 
cent. of animal matter and nearly 84% per cent. 
of vegetable matter. Of the vegetable matter, 
buds and leaves constitute nearly 25 per cent., 
fruit nearly 33 and other seeds nearly 20 per 
cent. In the western country turkeys are great 
eaters of grasshoppers. They also destroy the 
tobacco worm and moth when they can get them. 

The breeding season for the turkey ranges 
from February to May, according to the latitude 
which the bird inhabits. At the breeding time, 
and indeed throughout the year until mating in 
the early spring, the hens and young birds asso- 
ciate together and apart from the gobblers. 

At mating time the gobbler’s actions are those 
of the domestic turkey. He gobbles loudly, 
struts and spreads his tail, drags his wings on 
the ground and puffs himself out until he has 
made the proper impression on the hen. Often 
several birds are going through this perform- 
ance about a single hen, and fights between the 
males are common and, it is said, sometimes 
with fatal results. 

The nest is a mere hollow scratched in the 
ground, lined or not lined with straws, grass 
and a feather or two. The eggs vary in num- 
ber from eight to fourteen. Captain Bendire 
reports a case where there were twenty-six eggs 
in a nest, but two hens were at the nest, one 
sitting on the eggs and one standing close by 
them. It is likely, therefore, that occasionally 
two hen turkeys share a nest, as two quail 
sometimes do. 

Like many ground-nesting birds the turkey is 
exceedingly hard to see when on her nest, and 
of the turkey as about other birds, many ex- 
amples of this have been related. Capt. B. F. 
Goss, writing May, 1882, in Southern Texas, 
says: 

“We were encamped quite near the nest; one 
morning I noticed a hen turkey stealing through 
the bushes and suspected she was going to her 
nest. We watched her carefully for three 
mornings, and having pretty nearly located the 
nest, commenced a close search, and examined, 
as we thought, every inch of ground. I was 
about giving up, when looking down almost 
at my feet, I saw the bird sitting on the 
nest. She at once ran; she had allowed me to 
pass several times within a foot of her with- 
out moving and seemed to know at once when 
she was seen. I have often noticed this trait 
in birds of this genus; as long as unseen you 
can tramp all around them, but they seem to 
know at once when they are seen and lose no 
time in getting away.” 

As long as the hiding bird, which sees and 
hears its pursuer, is convinced that he is still 
ignorant of its position, it feels safe, but the 
moment it recognizes by the expression of the 

man’s eye that its hiding place has been de- 
tected, it is off without delay. 
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The eggs of the wild turkey are not at all 
unlike those of the domestic bird. Usually they 
are cream-colored, dotted with finer or larger 
spots of reddish brown, chocolate and some- 
times lavender. Captain Bendire states that 
the spots are more often very small and fine 
than large. 

The young follow the mother as soon as 
hatched, but Audubon says, “As the hatching 
generally takes place in the afternoon they fre- 
quently return to the nest to spend the first 
night there.” 

The young are believed to be very tender and 
subject to many dangers from dampness. Some 
writers declare that the mother leads them on 
high ground for the first week or two of their 
life in order that they may escape the dangers 
of dew or rain from the grass. Audubon says: 
“To prevent the disastrous effect of rainy 





SOUTHERN WILD TURKEY. 


weather the mother, like the skillful physician, 
plucks the buds of the spice wood bush and 
gives them to her young!” The little birds are 
able to fly at about two or three weeks old and 
soon after that leave the ground and roost on 
the low branch of a tree sheltered under their 
mother’s wings. When danger threatens the 
mother turkey, like many other gallinaceous 
birds, calls to her young, which at once crouch 
and hide and cannot then be seen. 

It is said that if the male turkey finds a nest 
of eggs upon which the hen is sitting he will 
destroy them and that if he comes upon a brood 
of newly hatched young he will kill them. It 
is certain that during the autumn and winter 
the young birds and the females associate to- 
gether, while the old males keep by themselves 
and do not begir to seek the society of their 
mates until the approach of spring. 

In the Rocky Mountains the nests are built 
at an altitude of from 3,000 to 5,000 feet, but 
as the weather grows warmer and the snow dis- 
appears, the old hen leads the young up to the 
higher mountains, so that they finally~ summer 
at an altitude of from eight to ten thousand feet. 

In the late autumn when the weather grows 
cold and snows come on the mountain ranges, 
the birds move down again to sheltered cafions 
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or timbered river valleys where they spend the 
winter. 

In the Southern States turkeys have always 
been abundant and their stronghold is still there 
—parts of Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Missouri and Texas. Merriam’s turkey is said 
to be almost extinct in Colorado, but is still 
abundant in Arizona and New Mexico. That 
there should be occasional outlying colonies of 
a few birds in Iowa and Nebraska, such as Mr. 
Griswold is told of, seems very surprising, but 
such colonies cannot last long unless protected 
by the owners of the land on which they live. 

The turkey, grandest of game birds, has been 
exterminated over much of its former range. 
Great in size, and valuable for food, he is an 
object of pursuit wherever found. So, through- 
out the farming country of the North and West 
the turkey is gone and gone forever. As the 
country is settled up is his complete extermina- 
tion to follow? Domesticated, he will always 
survive, but should we not strive to retain the 
old wild turkey of the Eastern States in his 
untamed wild state, self-dependent, one of the 
typical inhabitants of our primitive forests and 
our far stretching Southern plains? 

GeorGE Brrp GRINNELL. 





Blackbirds and Bobolinks. 


Oxrorp, Conn., Nov. 28.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: I am much interested in the remarks 
recently made by a New Jersey correspondent 
about the destruction of corn in Connecticut by 
blackbirds. Here, the birds attack the corn when 
it is in the milk and practically destroy every 
ear that they touch. This they do in part by eating 
the grain, but mainly by stripping away the in- 
closing husk and so admitting the rain to the 
grain before it has hardened. The result of 
this is a spoiled ear, the corn which remains 
on the cob being unfit for food for domestic 
animals. Sometimes they peck a hole in the 
husk at the butt of the ear and do the damage 
low down. 

We have some trouble when corn is being 
planted by the destruction of the sprouting grain, 
but it is generally supposed that this work is 
done chiefly—if not altogether—by crows, of 
which we have far too many. It is certain that 
occasionally we have to plant our corn a second 
time, and we know positively that the crows 
accomplish most of the destruction with the 
newly planted corn, though we cannot be posi- 
tive that they do it all. 

I have no doubt that the blackbirds perform 
useful services by their destruction of noxious 
insects, but just how much of this good work 
they do we cannot tell. On the other hand we 
see with our own eyes a destruction of property 
going on in the autumn which certainly more 
than doubles the cost of a field of corn. If the 
blackbirds would wait until the corn was ripe 
and then eat what they needed from the ripened 
ears, we should not perhaps so greatly object, 
but when they attack the corn in the milk, some- 
times destroying only three or four inches along 
the upper end of the cob, and sometimes clean- 
ing off the cob down to its very butt, we feel 
that there is but one thing for us to do, and 
that is to destroy the blackbirds. To resolve to 
do this is easy; to actually accomplish it diffi- 








cult, unless a man’s time be wholly devoted to 
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protecting the crops, and in this part of the 
world the cornfields are not large enough to 
justify this, 

What then shall we do? The destruction of 
the birds in summer or of their nests and eggs 
suggests itself. But even if this were deter- 
mined on it is not clear how it could be done 
to any purpose. I might take measures to ex- 
terminate the birds and destroy the nests and 
eggs on my own property and on that of those 
of my neighbors who feel as I do, but such a 
measure would make no impression on the 
hordes of blackbirds that visit me in the autumn. 
Even if some plan were devised to work out 
such a project on a large scale, no one can be 
sure of what the result would be. 

People talk in a large way about disturbing 
or not disturbing the balance of nature, but a 
good deal of this talk is pure nonsense. Poor 
old nature lost her balance long ago and it is 
never likely to be restored. Civilized man has 
destroyed or driven away from certain areas 
many species of plants, birds and mammals; by 
his various forms of so-called improvement he 
has made life difficult or impossible for one 
species and favorable or easy for another. The 
inter-relations of wild and civilized life are as 
yet hardly beginning to be comprehended by the 
great public, and we are acting in the dark. We 
should all be glad to take a broad view of all 
these problems if we had facts enough to go 
on, but we lack these facts. 

The bird protectors tell us one set of things, 
but against their statements we have the evi- 
dence of our own observation. If a red-shoul- 
dered hawk takes a young broiler on Tuesday 
—and they do sometimes take broilers—we 
know very well that the hawk will be back on 
Wednesday and Thursday and Friday and all 
the other days to take other broilers. If the 
orioles destroy John Burroughs’ grapes, or the 
blackbirds my corn—in each case causing a real 
money loss—can the bird protectors expect us 
to stand by and see our property destroyed 
without making an effort to protect it? This 
appears to me to be asking a good deal of 
human nature. 

The farmer puts into his fields his capital, his 
best thought and judgment and months of hard 
backbreaking labor. He manures and plows and 
harrows and plants; perhaps the crows force 
him to replant. He cultivates twice at least and 
hoes once at least. His crop does well and then 
just as he believes it secure, the blackbirds come 
along and render futile all his labors, I love 
the birds and in my time have perhaps done my 
share of work to protect them at all seasons, 
and above all to feed the winter birds. I con- 
fess, however, that I have about lost patience 
with the blackbirds, and between now and next 
season I shall seriously consider the question 
of what is to be done to lessen their ravages 
on my few acres. 

Meantime if anyone can give me any helpful 
suggestions, I shall be grateful. Conn. 


Tue drouth of the past summer and autumn 
was favorable to rabbits. During the open sea- 
son these have been found throughout the now 
dry region in remarkable abundance. Good 
sport, in consequence, has been enjoyed by men 
who cannot go far from home on their brief 
shooting excursions. 
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Autumn Robins. 


Tue elderberry hedge half overrun with 
woodbine is the place to look for the robin in 
autumn. The hedge is one of my own planting, 
and although only three or four rods from the 
door, it is worth looking into when the fall 
migration begins. The hermit thrush comes 
as in spring, silent and apparently absorbed in 
thought; the white-throated sparrow lingers 
there on his way South; I hear his ethereal 
whistle once at least each October; the junco 
rustles in the dry leaves; the catbird and high- 
hole come and go, but the robin is constant 
until the last shriveled berry is eaten or fallen 
and lost in the banked leaves beneath. 

Among the robins that lingered in the hedge 
this season was a dappled bird, a kind of 
Arabian robin. If his song should prove to be 
as curious as his coat, it would, be worth going 
a long way to hear, spring or fall. The wiie 
and little girl saw him several times and de- 
scribed him faithfully. I say him, for the bird 
wore a bright, brick-colored waistcoat, and if 
not an old male, he was certainly a well-de- 
veloped youngster. All who saw him were sure 
it was a robin. The head, breast and wings 
were surely the robin’s, but the back and tail 
were white. The description fitted no bird that 
I had ever heard of. I was skeptical until the 
little girl came running one morning to tell me 
that the white robin was on the grape arbor. 
The bird sat low on the arbor side, only three 
or four feet from the ground. My first glance 
at his dappled back and white tail did not 
convert me, but as I approached, the bird 
turned, and lo! it was the old familiar red 
breast, head, neck and wings. On wing, and 
flying low to the hedge, its plumage rivaled the 
snow-bunting’s. Had it gone over my head, I 
should have noticed that it differed from: other 
robins. Evidently most of its back and all but 
the two outer feathers of its tail were white. 
Loth to lose so distinguished a guest, I fol- 
lowed from tree to tree. My persistence 
seemed to annoy him, and he flew away to the 
swamp. We watched the hedge and arbor 
closely for several weeks, but the season was 
late and we never saw him again. 

I keep an eye on the grape arbor when the 
elderberries are gone. The Clintons are better 
after a frost. I am alert to hear the last song. 
A bright morning or a warm rain may still 
inspire. While I cannot be “absolutely sure 
that I heard the first frog that croaked in the 
township,” I am almost certain that I heard 
the last robin. ° 

After the first week in October robin songs 
are rare, but this season was exceptional. On 
Oct. 24 I heard a robin singing in the village; 
“calling for rain,” as the weather-wise say. It 
was a cloudy afternoon, but the call was low 
and only a sticky mist materialized. Again on 
the 28th I heard the song apparently in the 
roadside maples. I had taken only two or three 
steps in that direction when the bird flew from 
the arbor before me. Even on the first and 
second days of November there was a little 
faraway music in the nearby elms. I never 
heard the song but once before as late as 
November. : 

But the robin’s autumn song is reminiscent, 
low and subdued. To hear it often one must 
always keep the bird in his heart. In spring 


it is a ringing carol, charming the dullest ear. 
“His is the note of boyhood,” writes Mr. 


Burroughs. “Oh, the evening robin!” said 
Thoreau. “If I could ever find the twig he 
sits upon!” Witt W. CurIsTMAN. 





Bird Photography. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

From earliest youth I have been an enthu- 
siastic lover of nature, and the greatest fun 
that I know is to make observations and study 
wild life in its haunts. I do not claim to be a 
naturalist, but am one of those who like the 
game and stick to it with unfailing interest. 


The results of this long study have taught me: 


many things and pointed out facts that have at 
times rather amazed me. To be a successful 
student of nature one must spend much time in 
the woods and have a great deal of patience. 
Study of animals takes one into queer places. 

Bird photography for the amateur provides 
one of the most fascinating of pastimes, and I 
cannot too strongly urge upon those who love 
the camera and nature to try it. Once in it, it 
is safe to say that you will always be one of 
the clan and each year meet with new experi- 
ences. Think of getting a full set of photos 
in an album of American birds and their nests 
and eggs. Recollect if you will, that there are 
men all over the States in spring and summer 
who are constantly taking pictures and hunting 
around in the woods after nests and eggs to 
photograph. It was once my privilege to be 
with a regular dyed-in-thé-wool wild-life photog- 
rapher, and I have never had greater sport. 

To be a genuine bird photographer one must 
have courage. The fellow that I became ac- 
quainted with climbed out on a ledge to get a 
photo of an eagle’s nest and the young. There 
was certainly something daring about the feat, 
for the old birds were flying about, and if he 
had been there much longer it is safe to say 
he would not have come out without some 
scratches. But he got the picture. 

I have known bird photographers that have 
spent a whole season in the woods trying to get 
one picture and have finally been successful in 
their endeavors. In Northern Minnesota there 
are many nests of the osprey in trees around 
the lakes. One of my acquaintances spent a 
whole month studying the birds, and for the 
purpose built a platform in a tree near by and 
stayed there for the most of the day watching 
and taking pictures. His collection is complete 
and is one of the best I have seen. 

Ropert Pace Linco. 


Poisons Prairie Dogs. 


For several years past the United States 
Government has been waging a bitter war of 
extermination against the prairie dogs that in- 
fest parts of the Southwestern States in such 
numbers as to prove a menace to crops, and 
within a period of eight months one man has 
killed nearly 600,000 of them. This man is J. 
W. Holman, recognized as the Government’s 
official prairie dog poisoner. He is paid 1% 
cents per head, which means that during the 
eight months in question he made over $7,000, 
besides having strychnine provided him by the 
Government.—Popular Mechanics. 
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Shooting in the Carpathian Mountains 


Ir was early morning and the first golden 
shaits of a September sun were beginning to 
brighten the eastern skyline as Herr von R. and 
myself climbed into the rack wagon, now wait- 
ing before the chateau to carry us for a few 
days’ shooting among the beautiful Carpathian 
Mountains. 

With yells which would have done credit to 
a leather-lunged Kafir mule driver, the smocked 
and steeple-hatted Ruthenian peasant, who acted 
the part of Jehu, sent the team of patient horses 
on their journey. 

Clear of the oil mining town of Boryslaw, 
with its endless smokestacks, we followed a 
serpentine road which led past grazing grounds 
and well-tilled fields until the vast forest of 
Dzial was reached. At a solitary point along 
this forest track we halted for a few minutes, 
while my companion told me that during the 
severe winter of 1904, while traveling homeward 
from a visit to a friend whose house lay on the 
outskirts of the forest, he suddenly ‘heard the 
howls of a pack of wolves, and realizing that 
the famished brutes were hunting on his scent, 
he ran for his life and succeeded in reaching the 
hut of a woodcutter just as ‘the leading wolf 
was at his heels. Not only do wolves roam at 
large in the dark forests of Galicia, but the 
brown bear, boar, red and fallow deer and their 
smaller cousin, the roe, are also found in the 
glades and valleys of these great woodlands. 

For many hours the wagon rolled along the 
forest road, and to break the monotony of the 
way von R. and I often left our “straw nest” 
on the floor of the vehicle to explore the almost 
unbeaten trails leading into the heart of the 
tangled woodland. It was during one of these 
peregrinations into the forest that I shot my 
first Austrian blackcock. We had wandered per- 
haps a mile along the banks of a babbling brook 
and were enjoying ourselves among a patch of 
wild raspberry canes laden with luscious scarlet 
fruit when my fellow gun exclaimed, “Gieb 
acht, Schwarzwild!” (i e, “Look out, black 
game!’’). Scarcely were the words uttered 
when, with a great whirr a covey of eight black 
game rose within twenty yards of me. Singling 
out a fine cock flying a little apart from his fel- 
lows, I pulled and the bird fell crashing into a 
patch of bramble vines. I failed to score with 
my second barrel to the evident amusement of 
von R., who, by the way, had left his own gun 
in the wagon and carried a weapon less deadly 
in the shape of a snapshot camera. 

Upon reaching a large shade-affording beech, 
we called a brief halt for luncheon. While rest- 
ing under the giant timber tree I noticed that 
the ground around its roots had been turned up 
and on pointing this out to my companion he 
declared that a herd of wild swine had been 
“rooting” under the tree a few hours before. 

Although so late in the year the forest was 
in parts simply carpeted with beautiful flowers 
of many different kinds and the foliage was be- 
ginning to assume its autumnal tints of russet, 


gold and crimson. Had it not been for the sigh- 
ing of the westerly wind among the branches 
of the trees, the occasional crow of a black 
grouse, or the mocking, laugh-like call of a 
green woodpecker, dead silence would have 
reigned in the heart of the- forest. 

Returning to the wagon we traveled on at a 
foot pace, halting here and there at some cool 
stream or natural fountain to rest and to water 
and bait the horses until the setting of the fiery 
sun beneath the treetops brought us to the door 
of a small but picturesque hostelry, standing on 
the fringe of the forest. From the windows of 
this inn we caught our first glimpse of the dis- 
tant Carpathian Mountains. 

Supper was served in the old-time wainscotted 
guest room of the inn, the walls of which were 
hung with trophies of the chase, for our host 
was an old forest ranger. Among other heads 
I noticed a magnificent pair of red stag antlers 
which carried no fewer than fourteen points. 
How and by whom that noble trophy was gotten 
from the neighboring forest did not transpire, 
and Boniface was equally silent regarding the 
history of a certain wild boar’s “mask” which, 
armed with formidable tusks, was given a place 
of honor over the doorway. 

We were up betimes next morning and for 
some ten miles traveled through a beautiful un- 
dulating country. Here and there a crystal- 
clear trout stream was crossed and I regretted 
that a fly-rod had not been included in the para- 
phernalia, for these brooks teemed with speckled 
trout. 

Shortly after mid-day we arrived on the banks 
of the river Stryj, above which towered the 
romantic and crumbling ruins of Urycz castle. 
Having unharnessed the horses and left them 
to graze on the sweet grass growing by the 
roadside, von R. and myself walked along a 
narrow stony pathway until we arrived at the 
drawbridge which had to be crossed ere the con- 
fines of the castle were entered. The way led 
up a flight of about a hundred steep steps, worn 
thin by the feet of many a gallant knight and 
fair lady in the “bad old days” of the barons. 
Up and up the giddy stairs we climbed until the 
first apartment was entered. From the case- 
ments of the great pillar-supported banqueting 
hall a far-reaching panorama of the surround- 
ing country was obtained. Past the moss and 
lichen-grown walls of the castle dungeons 
swirled and eddied the treacherous river Stryj, 
thence on and on through deep ravines, dark 
tors, silent forests and rolling plains until it 
appeared a mere streak of silver under the 
bright rays of the sun. To the south, east and 
west as far as the eye could reach stretched the 
green and luxuriantly-wooded Carpathians. That 
panorama of mountains and forest scenery ‘will 
remain graven upon my memory fopever. 

Tradition has it that the mighty Ruthenian 
chieftain Danilo and his beautiful daughter 
Paraska concealed themselves in the castle dur- 
ing the raid of a marauding band of Tartars 
in the early part of the sixteenth century, and 
but a few years ago a great number of ancient 


Saxon and Swedish silver coins, together with 
a small coffer filled with Turkish stamp coins, 
were unearthed from the subterranean dungeons 
which, excavated some fifty feet below the castle 
floor, are reached by a narrow flight of stone 
stairs roughly hewn out of the solid rock. 

Some three hours were spent in exploring the 
ancient ruin, and by the time we reached our 
first night’s camping ground in the mountains, 
the early shades of evening were beginning to 
fall. In a charming spot on the banks of a little 
brook the tents were pitched, and the blankets, 
cooking utensils, etc., were taken from the wagon 
and placed in their several positions ready for 
use. The horses were next hobbled and allowed 
to wander wheresoever they chose to graze, 
while my companion, the driver and myself, 
each armed with a forage sack, went out to 
gather sticks with which to build a fire. 

While we were smoking an after supper cigar- 
ette before the glowing camp-fire, a young 
Ruthenian peasant and his wife approached with 
many bows and salutations and begged for a 
little tobaki. Bidding the picturesque couple to 
join us at the fire, we bestowed a goodly hand- 
ful of coarse-cut Austrian Reze tgbacco upon 
them. We then asked the peasant whether there 
was any game to be found in the neighborhood 
for, although we had obtained permission from 
Count von H. to shoot over the extensive wild 
park of W., we were anxious to try our luck 
in the unpreserved portions of the mountains 
lying between the count’s domain and our camp 
—a long day’s journey toward the Hungarian 
border. 

“It was only this morning that I sighted a 
couple of roe feeding on the outskirts of a patch 
of woodland not a mile distant from this very 
spot,” was the peasant’s reply as he puffed away 
at his highly ornate terra-cotta pipe with the 
gusto of a man who had not enjoyed a smoke 
for many days. “And,” continued he, “you 
should be able to shoot a few partridges and 
hares on the grassy slopes and rough cover on 
the mountainsides.” It was arranged that the 
worthy rustic should act the part of our guide 
next morning, and then, just as the hands of 
our watches were pointing to the hour of ten, 
my companion and I retired to our respective 
tents to sleep that dreamless and refreshing 
sleep which comes to those fortunate beings who 
breathe the dry and rarefied air of the moun- 
tains. ' 

I was awakened next morning by the merry 
laughter and cheerful voices of the Ruthenian, 
his wife and the Jehu, who were preparing the 
coffee and pierogi (a Polish breakfast dish) 
over a glowing fire of dry twigs. I left my tent 
in time to see the great golden sun appear above 
the summits of a distant “offset” of the Car- 
pathians. It was a glorious morning and the 
atmosphere which was as dry and invigorating 
as a draught of dry champagne was filled with 
the chattering of newly awakened birds and the 
humming of insects. The rusty-hinge-like call 
of a gray partridge, intermingling with the 
sweet but far-reaching “wet-me-lips, wet-me- 
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lips” of a quail and the silvery tinkle of a con- 
vent bell, was borne up to me on the wings of 
the soft westerly breeze from a little hamlet of 
clustering white cots which lay far below at the 
foot of the mountains, midst emerald pastures 
and golden cornfields, while beyond again 
stretched away mile upon mile of undulating 
forest-fringed plain until lost to view beneath 
the hazy, blue horizon. 

Immediately after breakfast we took our 
twelve-bore guns, and accompanied by the 
Ruthenian peasant and his spouse—the latter 
begged to be allowed to carry my cartridge bag 
—and ordering the driver to strike camp and 
trek on to a certain small township situate near 
the Hungarian border, we set out across the 
mountains to try for partridges and quail; for 
anything, in fact, in the shape of game and 
worthy a cartridge. 

In many places the grass growing on the 
mountain slopes reached well to one’s waist, 
while patches of pine scrub, cranberry bushes 
and other rough cover grew here and there on 
less fertile soil. It was when nearing one of 
the latter growths of tangle that our guide ex- 
claimed: “It was here I sighted the roe yester- 
day.” Scarcely were the wofds uttered when 
a covey of eleven gray partridges rose with a 
great todo between von R. and myself, afford- 
ing us a right and left apiece. My companion 
scored a brace to his credit while I made a clean 
miss with my first barrel and only succeeded in 
winging a young hen in immature plumage with 
my second. The bird ran into a strip of low 
thorn and led me a merry—and prickly—dance 
for some fifteen minutes before I gathered it. 

By the aid of a pair of binoculars von R. 
marked the remainder of the covey down into 
a patch of cranberry bushes growing about a 
quarter of a mile distant. Without loss of time 
we set out in pursuit of the birds, keeping in 
line that we might walk up any game lying be- 
tween ourselves and the cranberry scrub. We 
had not proceeded far on the fresh beat when 
a big hare started from its form almost at my 
feet, and apparently more surprised than scared 
at our intrusion into her sanctuary, away she 
quietly loped, offering such an absurdly easy 
shot that I promptly bowled her over with my 
first barrel. Upon handing the hare to my 
henchwoman, I was somewhat surprised to see 
her take a large clasp knife from the pocket of 
her skirt and then “hock” the animal in quite: 
the orthodox manner. No other game was met 
with until the cranberry patch was reached. when 
the partridges rose very wild and far out of 
range. Away down the mountainside they flew 
and were soon lost to sight behind a densely- 
wooded spur. Needless to add, the covey was 
not followed up, but continuing on our way we 
reached the shores of a beautiful little lake, the 
margin of which was fringed with wild rice and 
tall sedges. 

The sun was now at its zenith and although 
mid September, the heat was oppressive. We 
therefore halted in the shade afforded by a wil- 
low tree growing on the water’s edge to eat oun 
frugal luncheon and to smoke the pipe of peace. 
With my head resting on a grassy mound I was 
dreamily watching the blue aromatic smoke from 
the pipe rising in graceful spirals, when I 
noticed a bunch of mallards wheeling high over 
head as though uncertain as to whether or no 
they should pitch on the lake. Yes! No! Yes! 


The ducks were about to settle. Ah! On to 
the unruffled surface of the water they dropped 
with a series of splashes, and as luck would have 
it, among a clump of high reeds growing on the 
opposite shore to that upon which we were rest- 
ing. Von R. had not noticed the advent of our 
feathered visitors, for—like the good old book- 
worm he is—his -head was buried in the yellow, 
time-discolored leaves of an ancient edition of 
Spinoza. 

Upon telling him the good news he called the 
Ruthenian, who, with his wife, was sitting a 
little apart from us, and asked how deep the 
water in the lake was. 

“In no part is the water of greater depth than 
five feet, Pane,” answered the peasant. “Then,” 
said my friend, “you will walk round the shore 
of the lake until you reach yonder growth of 
reed cover (pointing to the belt of sedges among 
which the ducks had harbored). Do not ap- 
proach too near the edge or you may disturb 
the mallard before we are ready for them. They 
will in all probability make a circuit of the lake 
when you wade in and put them up, and in such 
case they may fly within shot of us.” 

Having marked and learned my good friend’s 
oration, the man started on his mission, while 
we, taking our guns, went to seek the driest 
foothold obtainable among the dense strips of 
wild rice which flourished in rank profusion all 
round the shore. 

The sheet of water did not cover more than 
fifty acres and our bucolic beater occupied not 
many minutes in completing his detour. Hav- 
ing arrived on the further shore at a point oppo- 
site the mallard’s haven of refuge, he took off 
his butties (knee boots) and began to wade 
through the shallow slime and water. A few 
waterhens now emerged from the reed cover 
and then came a couple of gray coots, uttering 
calls of alarm as they flew with their feet skim- 
ming the surface of the water. The dusky birds 
passed well within shot of my blind, but were 
allowed to go on their way unscathed. Sud- 
denly the mallards, numbering seventeen, rose 
in a bunch from amidst the reeds and followed 
by the loud, “Smotry, smotry’ (“Beware, be- 
ware”) of the beater. On they came, heading 
a little toward the left hand of von R., whose 
“stand” was about sixty yards distant from my 
own. “Bang, bang!” rang out the Austrian’s 
twelve-bore, and the leading mallard dropped 
with a splash into the water while a second, hard 
hit after carrying on for a short distance, fell 
on a spit of mud which had been left high and 
dry by the heavy drouths of the summer. 

The duck did not, as we anticipated, make a 
circuit of the lake, but flew away to quieter 
waters among the mountains, while I returned 
to my grassy mound under the willow with clean 
gun barrels. Shortly after 3 o'clock we again 
started on our journey, picking up a leash of 
partridges, a brace of hares and a few quail as 
we went. 

“Three brace of partridges, a leash of hares, 
a couple of mallards and four quail. A very 
poor bag after so much walking,” I fancy I hear 
someone remark. It was not a heavy bag I am 
bound to confess, but still that quiet day’s rough 
sport among the beautiful Carpathians will dwell 
longer in my memory than many a more im- 
portant day’s shooting in which I have taken 
part on strictly preserved moors and manors. 

J. M. M. B. Durwam. 


One of the Mysteries. 


Tacoma, Wash., Nov. 25.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: We are so accustomed in these icono- 
clastic days to think and feel that the days of 
the wild West are gone—that the last frontier 
has yielded to the all-conquering pioneer—that 
it comes as a distinct sensation when occas- 
ionally we are, as the gamin delivering the even- 
ing paper would express it, “Brought up against 
the real thing.” : 

A few days ago as I stood in front of the 
fine show window of a hardware company in 
Boise, Idaho, there was exhibited right alongside 
of the newest product in guns a weatherworn, 
rusted and alkali-eaten rifle, attached to which 
was this placard: “Found by C. Ellsworth, 20 
miles northeast of the Vinegar Hills, Cumber- 
lain Basin, Idaho.” 

The gun was of a well known make, .38-55 
caliber, 1873 model, and was fully charged in 
magazine and chamber. The prospector who 
brought it in discovered the arm standing against 
a boulder within a few feet of the frame of a 
tent from which the cloth had fallen away. All 
the accoutrements of a miner’s or trapper’s camp 
were found about in perfect array. The bed- 
ding was in order, with cover turned back, but 
decayed and alkali covered. The one-time 
owner’s knife and personal belongings were on 
a rock nearby, while the kettle was still sus- 
pended over a cavity that had once held the 
camp-fire. Nothing was missing save one essen- 
tial—the man who had represented the life and 
meaning of this temporary home in the wild. 
Some time, somehow, nature through one of 
her innumerable agencies had taken toll of a 
life in return for the things of which she had 
been deprived by the hunter’s hand. For half 
a decade at least his camp had stood unvisited 
by human being, and nowhere was there a single 
clew as to who this lone man was or how he 
met his fate. One of the many he was who 
have paid the penalty of life in stepping for a 
moment away from the camp never to return. 

What room for speculation is there here for 
those interested in frontier lore. FP. .€ 


Hunting Good. 


New Orteans, La., Nov. 25.—Editor Forest 
and Stream:. Reports from various fishermen 
and hunters are to the effect that game and fish 
have been fairly plentiful during the past ten 
days. The warm weather has militated against 
very successful field sports. Ducks have been 
rather hard to kill, as they have been flying high 
and not feeding in the marshes. During the past 
day or two the advent of cooler weather has 
had good effect and the hunters report better 
luck and large numbers of ducks have been 
brought into the market. 

Reports from the several game wardens in 
various portions of the State are quite encour- 
aging. Rabbits, squirrels, quail, deer, snipe and 
various other game are plentiful. Scores of 
hunters went out from New Orleans on Thanks- 
giving Day to various places, most of them to 
be gone until Monday. The Louisville and 
Nashville trains were crowded with both hun- 
ters and fishermen. The number of licenses 
issued to hunters has increased greatly and will 
exceed that of last season. Quite a few visitors 
from the North and East are joining the hunt- 
ing parties. F. G. G. 
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Ruffed Grouse Can Be Drummed In. 


Tuts is not a claim of a discovery, but the 
acknowledgment of a fact—in spite of hitherto 
great unbelief. From my boyhood, and all 
over the country from Maine to Oregon, [ 
have heard of people who claimed to be able 
to call in partridges, and I have always promptly 
catalogued them as particularly obnoxious 
specimens of the tribe Munchausen. As 2 
matter of fact I have freely applied to them 
the shorter and uglier term, and, through resi- 
dence in the far West, I have acquired pro- 
ficiency in the use of a vocabulary ample enough 
to do them elaborate and complete justice. 

The desire to make a full and complete 
apology to all whom I have so wronged, the 
hope that it may stimulate further and more 
scientific inquiry into the habits of these birds, 
and, if may be, bring out the true explanation 
of their fall drumming and responding, are the 
more dignified motives prompting this letter. 
The really impelling motive, I suspect, is the 
latent hope that, after all these painful years, I 
may get a “rise” out of Mr. S. T. Hammond 
(“Shadow”). 

The ruffed grouse has occupied much more 
of my time and attention during the last few 
years than it was possible for me to give to 
him before weird patterns were inlaid in silver 
upon the copper of my crown. I have studied 
him spring and fall; in the dense forest of his 
deepest trust and in more settled districts, 
where he abides in fixed conviction that none 
are gentle men. I therefore assert without fear 
of successful contradiction that there exists no 
single law or rule of conduct applicable to him 
that has not its exception save only these two: 
(1) That he never acts twice alike, and, (2) 
that he is always to be found in all kinds of 
weather, just where one happens to find him; 
which is just as apt to be right under one’s 
foot in the ooze of an alder swamp as up on 
some hardwood ridge, which, under prevailing 
conditions, may look much more promising. 
Just when I have thought I knew it all after a 
few experiences with young birds or a “foolish” 
one Or so, some wise, wary and wild old fel- 
low would come along and convince me that I 
was hopelessly wrong and I would have to begin 
all over again. Altogether I have been pretty 
thoroughly chastened, have grave doubts of the 
value of what little I think I know, and am 
inclined to be tolerant of Munchausens. 

Some time ago I came across a fellow shoot- 
ing partridges over a pointer, and getting more 
on the wing than I was getting in any old way 
with the aid of a clever little cocker, who 
loved his work and never tired of it—the dog 
deserves the “who,” too, Mr. Editor, don’t 
cross that out. Right there I determined to 
reform. So I chained the cocker, followed a 
pointer and discovered that the State of Maine 
had buncoed me into paying it for $15.00 worth 
of permission to hunt* that I didn’t need. I 
hunted and the birds had the fun. I soon 
realized my awful cruelty to the cocker and un- 
chained him. 

Later I fell under the spell of Hammond’s 
“My Friend, the Partridge.” That and his 
“Hitting vs. Missing” so persuaded me of the 
ease and grace with which it could be done, that 
I resolved firmly to get my birds only on the 


*The Maine law reads, “to hunt, kill or take,” etc. 
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wing. Well, I don’t revere Hammond any the 
less, but I have learned to love him with lips 
compressed. 

Last fall (1908), through dogged persistency, 
I got a lot of birds in the Dead River region 
in Maine. But for every bird I bagged, five 
others that I didn’t get, dragged and mauled 
me through undergrowth, windfall, thicket and 
swamp about one hundred miles per bird es- 
caped. The last bird I fired at on the wing 
put me out of business for the deer shooting 
by causing me to rupture a tendon in my ankle 
as I cork-screwed around to get the gun on 
him—and didn’t. So I went back to first 
principles and finished out the season, hunting 
birds down on the o!d farm, by lying con- 
cealed in some evergreen growth at the edge 
of an old orchard, where I had discovered the 
partridges were feeding on the apples. It was 
great fun to watch them come sneaking in to- 
ward sundown, but it was fearsomely cold and 
patient work, and I slaughtered them when | 
could. My very last shot of the season was a 
clean miss fired up hill in a very poor light at 
a bird that had seen me first as I lay visibly 
shivering though flat on my stomach, I made 
up my mind then and there to go after them 
this year with a fly-rod and nine-foot noosed 
leaders, with a “‘game-getter” and a 10-gauge 
ducking gun on the side. All of which lengthy 
preface is by way of admitting my dufferdom, 
so that I may not be humiliated by being 
called upon to prove it. 

In the April, 1909, number of one of your 
contemporaries, Dr. George W. Pulver ex- 
plained at length his somewhat elaborate 
method of drumming in partridges, by beating 
on his chest and uttering the word “boom” in 
a certain prescfibed manner. This was the first 
time I had ever seen a claim of the sort in cold 
type. Frankly, I thought he was “talking 
through his hat.” The matter was referred to 
Mr. John Burroughs and to my friend, Mr. S. 
T. Hammond. The latter somewhat bluntly 
replied to the effect that he had no doubt that 
many might be called, but that few, if any, 
would come. Mr. Burroughs said, “I have no 
doubt at all that grouse may be called if you 
can imitate their drumming,” but “there is 
where the rub comes.” 

I was about prepared to believe anything of 
this feathered flirter with the tempers of men, 
but I wanted to be shown. Since then I have 
been shown, have succeeded in drumming in 
birds myself, and have discovered that it is so 
simple that it is a wonder that the practice has 
not long obtained, honored and in general use, 
in dufferdom. I say it is simple advisedly, for 
I have suffered much and learned more to en- 
dure. Any cook will tell you it is a simple 
matter to poach an egg. Can you get one to 
do it and not serve you something that looks 
like a badly. scalded sea nettle? Don’t ask me 
what they taste like. No vocabulary can pro- 
duce an adequate comparison. An egg at 
Old John’s Holly Tree Inn, Cambridge, Mass., 
was a poached egg “as is,” but elsewhere one 
will never find another. —— 

Certain persons are born without any imi- 
tative sense or ability, some without any sense 
of time, beat or rhythm, and others, poor souls, 
are absolutely tone deaf. If any such tries to 
drum in a partridge and there are other hunters 
about, he doubtless will be shot for his pains. 
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But it will be clearly a case of post hoc, and 
not in the least propter quod. 

Soon after reading Dr. Pulver’s article, in an 
attempt to shake off its effect and a few minor 
troubles, I went trout fishing. I festooned the 
neighboring forest for a while with an iri- 
descent fringe of assorted leaders and flies, try- 
ing to locate the good places on totally un- 
familiar water. In time I began to have more 
than ordinary luck. The local Walton acknowl- 
edged my acquaintance while confiding to his 
cronies that his mission in life just then was to 
“do up that —— long-legged lawyer’ at fishing. 
He did it, too. Then, just to be good friends, 
he robbed me of all my possible laurels: as a 
story teller. He had a story of a bear in the 
neighborhood mountains that no one could 
kill, because of its skillful practice of ripping 
up sods and stuffing them in the holes made by 
expanding bullets, and then playfully lighting 
out for other berry patches. On top of this 
came the sober details of various partridges 
that had come in to his call to be shot. I 
could not lose this story. It got on my nerves 
so that I lost half the trout that struck at my 
fly. I even absentmindedly put several beauties 
tenderly back in the stream instead of in my 
creel, first religiously breaking their necks. To 
make matters worse, I kept finding hen par- 
tridges and their nests in the woods. Finally, I 
made up my mind that I would try to drum ina 
partridge myself the first chance I got in the 
fall. Then I went on frownlessly fishing. Here, 
I thought, was at least one method I had not 
tried, and I argued that even if all men are 
liars, the trial would involve less paraphernalia 
than the campaign I had planned. 

Early in October of this year I found myseii 
in the same general neighborhood. A shooting 
companion and dogs failed to meet me as we 
had planned. Somebody thought somebody 
else had telephoned me that the dogs couldn’t 
be had, and that the trip was off. As a result 
I found myself stranded at a crossroads rail- 
way station with nothing to do but look foolish 
and pack around a gun and a lot of duffle and 
ammunition. Then I thought of my friend of 
the spring time, who could tell the best-ever 
bear stories and could call partridges. Tele- 
graphing my absentee friend my destination, 
and that I had arranged for great shooting, I 


, started to hike it over the hills to the home of 


the partridge caller. They told me when I 
started that it was about twelve miles. When 
I had gone fully six, they told me it was ten, 
and when I had gone about ten miles more I 
was told it was eight miles further, and that 
last guess was about right. How far was it? 
Figure it out for yourself. 

I found my man and succeeded in piquing 
him into a promise to show me how he called 
partridges. He made me promise I would not 
tell how he did it, and I’m not going to. He 
kept his promise, however, and showed me 
and killed his bird. The fact, however, that 
we sat back to back and that I knew nothing 
of the bird’s approach until I heard the crack 
of his gun, left me only half convinced that he 
had not hokus-pokused me with some sort of 
a prearranged “plant.” My skepticism grew 
when he declined to repeat the demonstration, 
giving as an excuse that he must devote the 
rest of the day to cutting some buckwheat al- 
ready too long neglected. 
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Of his method I will only say that it was 
needlessly elaborate, as it involved his carrying 
about the woods a specially contrived and 
cumbersome apparatus for producing the sound. 
The whole trick, it seemed to me, lay in being 
properly concealed, keeping fervently still and 
motionless and in producing a good imitation 
of the drumming. As I am extremely long as 
to legs, the concealment part of the programme 
offered the greatest difficulty for me, for I am 
strong in inertia and was born with an infallible 
ear and imitative ability beyond the ordinary. 
I itched to try the thing myself, but dared not 
without a witness for fear that, should I suc- 
ceed, I would forever after be studiously 
avoided by those whose good opinion I most 
wish to possess. So I put in the most of the 
morning still-hunting without a dog or other 
companion, succeeding only in locating a few 
birds which all flushed wild well out of gun shot. 

Later on the deserter companion .sanely and 
sensibly drove up in state. He was a little 
peevish when I told him I had no dogs, and 
quite impolite about what he called my pro- 
posal to hypnotize the birds. Moved probably 
by the desire to guy the life out of me, he 
finally consented to go along and witness my 
foolish attempts. We very soon found a likely 
looking spot. My companion is a comfortable, 
neat, pear-shaped sort of package of a 
person and was soon and easily hid. After con- 
siderable planning, I inconspicuously draped my 
legs along the side of a fallen log at such an 
angle to my body that acutely conscious slum- 
ber was immediately induced in my feet. Then 
I commenced to drum. I used no apparatus 
except a very little gray matter, a stone com- 
fortably fitting my half-closed fist, and the trunk 
of a beech tree about eighteen inches in 
diameter at the stump. With rational pauses 
between each complete performance, I con- 
tinued drumming until that tingling paradoxi- 
cally active paralysis, miscalled 
reached a point between my shoulder blades. I 
hadn’t seen or heard a peep from a bird, but 
fearing a commitment for lunacy and utterly 
discouraged, I struggled to a standing position. 
As I did, I was utterly dumbfounded to see a 
big old cock bird get up not sixty feet from 
us, and fly off straightaway. He was quickly 
covered by the then (Oct. 6) too heavy 
foliage, but neither my companion, who had 
also risen, nor myself seemed to think of shoot- 
ing. We simply stood gaping after him in open- 
mouthed wonder, finally uttering in perfect 
unison a prophesy as to our respective futures, 
which, the editor says, is unprintable. This bird 
had approached us from a quarter not within 
the fields of vision of either of us, and had 
he come in closer would in any event un- 
doubtedly have discovered us before we could 
have seen him. 

We started to follow up this bird and flushed 
another from a spot about forty feet to the left 
of where the first bird got up, but not very 
much further away from our late hiding place. 
We think this bird, too, was coming in to our 
call. We tried to mark down both birds and 
follow them up, but after considerable thrashing 
around with no results, except high tempera- 
ture and frayed tempers, we sought out a 
spring and by it took our late nooning. 

My next attempt was a complete success, so 
far as establishing the fact that the birds will 


sleep, had 
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respond to a good imitation of the drumming 
is concerned. I had only given two complete 
calls when I heard the real drumming of a 
partridge answering me. This, of course, put 
me on the qui vive. As every one knows who 
has heard it, the distance and direction from 
which the sound comes is very hard to more 
than guess at. To the uninitiated the drum- 
ming of a bird only a hundred feet away may 
sound as if he were a quarter of a mile off. In 
this instance, I guessed the distance was about 
a hundred yards or more. I kept on drumming 
with great care and not quite so loud in any of 
the measures as at first, but got no further re- 
sponding call. Suddenly I happened to see a 
big cock bird enter the woods from a small 
clearing about seventy-five yards off to the 
right and in front of me. As soon as he was 
hid from me by some brush, I wriggled down 
into a little hollow at my side for better con- 
cealment, During his approach and while he 
was again out of sight, I drummed just once 
more. He came on sneaking, almost creeping 
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in, not in a straight line, but zigzagging about, 
and at times keeping out of sight so long ‘that 
I would fear that he had seen us and left. He 
dodged in and out behind and from behind 
brush and tree trunks, only occasionally rais- 
ing his head and breaking for a few steps into 
a pace that was half strut, half trot. Finally he 
hopped on a fallen log which had some brush 
left on at the top. I had last seen him, as I 
thought, rounding this brush at the top of the 
log and was holding my breath, hoping for. an 
open shot at him, when he appeared clear of it 
and well to my left. He completely surprised 
me by doubling on his track and hopping on the 
log near its base and directly in front of me at 
a distance of about forty-five yards. I had with 
me a little 16-gauge gun with 26-inch barrels, 
loaded with No. 8 shot, for which he presented 
a rather long shot through more or less inter- 
vening brush and leaves. But as I lay.on my 
back in the hollow, with my feet higher than 


_ my head, I was afraid to give him a chance to 


hop off the log and get out of my sight 
again, and tried to shoot. My awkward attempt 
to get into a shooting position that would 
not hazard blowing off my toes, startled the 
bird, and he began to scuttle—the most descrip- 
tive word I can find—half running, and half 
flying along the length of the log, being actually 
in flight as I pressed the trigger. I was plainly 
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rattled and over-hurried about the whole thing, 
and. in trying to swing the gun on him, did 
not notice a group of three saplirgs just ahead 
of the bird and between his path and me, stand- 
ing in a compact triangle. As a result, these 
saplings were simply plastered with shot, and 
I didn’t get a feather. 

A short distance away I tried it again. 
Within ten minutes another bird came in, ‘and 
my friend shot it at a distance of not more than 
ten or twelve yards. I did not see this bird ai 


all until after it was hit, as my friend and I ~ 


were sitting almost back to. back, so as to 
cover as much territory as possible from our 
combined viewpoints. Neither of us saw any- 
thing of the bird’s approach. My friend tells 
me he happened to see the bird’s head bobbing 
about in front of him as he raised his own 
head in an attempt quietly. to shift from a 
position that was rapidly putting his legs to 
sleep. He says he shot while poised unsteadily 
on one knee, but that, quick as he was, the 
bird was quicker, and was actually in the air 
a foot or two when hit. The bird was not 
killed outright, and my fun for the day was ob- 
tained refereeing a sort of potato sack race that 
followed my friend’s snapshot. The air was 
full of man, bird and gun turning cart wheels 
for some time. I started to laugh, but wound 
up shrieking with pain. After so much noise 
and disturbance, it seemed best to go on a con- 
siderable distance before drumming again. 

We had hardly got started, however, before 
another bird got up about thirty yards in front 
of me and flew right at me with the gradually 
tising flight of an ideal drive at golf. It is the 
meanest shot on earth for me, but I trusted to 
luck and let drive, barely getting a tail feather 
for my pains.- I doubt if I actually shut my 
eyes, but at all events, quite unnoticed by me, 
the bird treed directly over my head. My friend 
could not see me frqgm where he stood and put 
my head and pet war bonnet in serious danger 
of annihilation by dropping the bird stone dead. 
Oddly enough this bird was a full grown, but 
young, female. But for its sex, I should have 
said it was on its way to offer battle in answer 
to the drumming challenge. 

Later, while separated from my companion, I 
tried drumming, but had given it up dis- 
couraged, when my friend parted some bushes 
about forty yards off and called over, “Job, did 
you hear that old drummer down in here?” i 
had some difficulty persuading him that he had 
heard me practicing. When he had been sitting 
right by me he hadn’t seemed to think much 
of my performance. Now he said, “Well, all 
I’ve got to say is that it’s a mighty fine imi- 
tation.” Twice on our way in we got answers 
to our calls, but did not see the birds come in 
or hear them go away. I feel quite sure that 
they did, come in and that they went away as 
quietly as they came because they had either 
heard or seen us first at some unguarded 
moment. These birds can move very noise- 
lessly. It is only when they are startled and 
think you have seen them that they burst off 
into that well-known tumultuous roaring flight. 
I have*happened to see them: flying without the 
least noise and have often accidentally spied a 
bird gliding away like a ghost through the 
brush at the side of some old wood road. 
Probably hundreds have escaped me in just 
that way. 
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Now what does this drumming in the fall 
mean? What is the motive of the bird that 
responds to the call? Is it the same in the old 
and the young birds? In the spring the drum- 
ming of the cock is undoubtedly a call to the 
tryst. Hammond says the fall drumming is 
“imitative merely.” Heretofore I have always 
thought the fall drumming was confined to the 
young cocks and was by way of practice for the 
spring entanglements, for I have caught the 
young birds at it, and sometimes a wretched 
fist of it they make. 

I am inclined now to think that fall drum- 
ming by the old cocks is a fetching war cry, 
and that the responding bird comes in spoiling 
for a fight. lf that is right, though, and the 
little she bird that was picked off my bonnet 
was responding, what moved her? Was it just 
feminine curiosity? Was it to witness a battle 
royal between gay gallants? or was she just 
seeking an opportunity to guy a younger 
brother at his first attempt to sing bass? I con- 
fess it is all one too many for 

A DUFFER. 





Two Fine Elk Heads Wanted. 


New York ZootocicaL Park, New York 
City, Nov. 29.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The National Collection of Heads and Horns, 
now being formed by the sportsmen of 
America, with some assistance from abroad, has 
already reached grand proportions. The new 
Administration Building in the Zoological Park 
will be ready for occupancy about Jan. 1, I9I0, 
and when it is thrown open to the sportsmen of 
the world every specimen of the collection will 
be found in its own proper place and suitably 
labeled. 

In African, Alaskan, Asiatic and Arctic heads 
and horns the collection is already strong. To- 
day it is weakest in our own American elk, mule 
deer and white-tailed deer. Of each of those 
species we need from two to four extra fine 
specimens, such as will do credit to a national 
collection for the next 200 years. 

We specially need (in a hurry) two pairs of 
extra fine elk antlers, or mounted heads, that 
will “astonish the natives’ by their length of 
beam and general grandeur. They should have 
a beam length of fifty-eight inches or over, and 
be sufficiently massive. In all probability there 
are in this country at least twenty-five heads 
that would fill our bill of particulars, if we could 
have some of them. 

No, we cannot buy them. We have not the 
money for that, and the things we want are in 
the collections of gentlemen sportsmen and can- 
not be bought with money, even if we had it. 
But we can pay express charges on them and 
will gladly do so. All the specimens in our col- 
lection of about 570 pieces have come to us as 
gifts, and the more that sportsmen come to see 
what has been accumulated thus far the more 
and the finer are their gifts. 

We need finer mule deer and white-tailed deer 
heads than any that we now have—big, massive 
specimens, with no end of points, such as will 
show what our deer can do in antlers when 
they try. 

And who will help us out? 

W. T. Hornapay. 

The Forest AND STREAM may be obtained from any 


newsdealer on order. Ask your dealer to supply you 
regularly. 


Effective Fire Fighting. 


In discussing the operation of the new fire- 
fighting system inaugurated in the Adirondack 
and Catskill counties this year and the results 
obtained, Commissioner Whipple believes that 
the figures so far available amply meet the ex- 
pectations of the conference of leading lumber- 
men, lawyers, philanthropists and railroad rep- 
resentatives, held in his office Dec. 29, 1908. 
The present law was the outcome of that con- 
ference, called by request of the commissioner 
for the purpose of devising a new fire protec- 
tive system which would ameliorate conditions 
that caused the devastation of great forest 
tracts in this State and for a long time had 
threatened to destroy the entire timber growth 
in the Adirondacks and Catskill parks. 

For this year the danger season has now 
passed, and up to Nov. 5, the total damage 
amounts to about $25,101; 11,967 acres burned 
over mostly in old burnings. Of this area, 
11,769 acres are private holdings and 198 acres 
are State land. Over 250 fires have been re- 
ported. In the Adirondacks the damage 
amounted to $10,251; in the Catskills, $12,875. 
These figures show a total fire loss for each 
of the sixteen counties in the forest preserve 
approximating $1,618.18, as against an average 
loss for each county of $40,249 last year. In 
1908, there were 177,000 acres burned; this year 
11,967, nearly all: old burnings. In 1908 each 
fire represented 252.8 acres. Figuring on the 
present basis of efficiency under the new law, 
3,766 fires would have had to occur this year 
to burn the number of acres 700 fires burned in 
1908. In other words, the new system of fire 
fighting has confined the burned area to forty- 
seven acres per fire. The average loss in each 
forest preserve town this year is only $5.76; 


last year it was $4,915.77 per town. 


New System, 
1909—with 281 
Old System, towns, more 
1908—with only than twice as 


131 towns. much territory. 

DDD ccbecheksuabrosnssessennneee $644,000 $25,101 
eee 177,000 11,967 
DE <cancopaehshshbbeansusessee’ 700 * 250 
Increase in efficiency based on 

number of fires...........00 180% 
Increase in efficiency based on 

number of acres burned.. 1,303% 


The actual result has to some extent been 
affected by différent weather conditions in the 
two years. Owing to the observation stations 
and a paid fire fighting force this year, the fires 
were gotten at immediately and extinguished, 
in nearly every case, quickly. They were not 
allowed to gather headway and burn large areas. 
On the other hand, it has not been so dry as 
last year, yet fires burned much later this fall 
than last. Many times, if the old system had 
been in use, large conflagrations would havz 
ensued. The point is to get at the fire when it 
starts. ~ 

There has been expended during 1909, up to 
and including Nov; 5, $40,175.41. This ex- 
penditure was divided as follows: $15,224.57 
for salaries of superintendents and patrolmen; 
$8,407.46, expenses of above named employes; 
$1,199.27, office expenses; $5,958.46, permanent 
telephone construction and mountain observa- 
tion stations; $837.19, tools; $135.487 Special 
work making trails; $8,412.53, pay and keeping 
of laborers and others actually fighting fire; 
$40,175.41, total money expended. © 

There should be deducted from this amount 
one-half of last item, or $4.206.26, charged to 


towns and to be rebated to State, leaving the 
State’s total expense to Nov. 5, including cost 
of telephone lines, observation stations, tools, 
etc., which are permanent and will not have to 
be again provided for, $35,969.15. All told, a 
fine result, justifying the commissioner’s plan 
and the judgment of the conference of Dec. 29. 
1908. In addition, every fire superintendent and 
patrolman has assisted in enforcing the top- 
lopping law and the forest, fish and game laws 
generally, bringing about a much better con- 
dition in the forest preserve counties. 


On the Suwannee River. 

JACKSONVILLE, Fla., Nov. 26—Editor Forest 
and Stream: For the third or fourth’year in 
succession the opening of the shooting season 
was attended by unfavorable weather conditions. 
For several weeks prior to Nov. 1 but little rain 
had fallen, and the weather was, too warm for 
hard hunting by man or dog. 

I have been out twice with my old shooting 
companion, W. P. Gilreath, On the opening 
day we got an early start and drove out about 
fourteen miles to the edge of a hammock to get 
a little squirrel shooting about sunup. Our bag 
was eleven squirrels and twelve quail. Our sec- 
ond trip was made about two weeks later, and 
this time we killed twenty-four quail. 

There are undoubtedly more birds this sea- 
son than for some years past, and with rain 
enough to fill the ponds and bays and a touch 
of frost in the air, the sportsmen will enjoy 
some fine shooting. ww? 

The other day I met J. D. McCallman, who, 
in company with Hal Lorraine, M. Gardner and 
Charles Morgan, had recently returned from a 
ten days’ camp hunt down in the Gulf Ham- 
mock. From here the party went by rail to 
Cedar Key, on the gulf, thence by launch to the 
mouth of the Suwannee River, and up that 
stream to Shingle Creek, where they transferred 
to a team and drove about seven miles to the 
edge of California swamp, where the perma- 
nent camp was made. Mr. McCallman, who is 
somewhat of a bear hunter, said it was a source 
of regret to them that they did not have a bear 
dog along, for not far from camp the cabbage 
palmetto trees showed that bruin had been busy, 
the tuft-like tops being mashed down and the 
buds pulled. One day two bucks were jumped 
within a few minutes of each other, both being 
killed by members of the party. There was an 
abundance of game in that section, and besides 
the deer hunting they had all the small game 
shooting desired. Geo. A. IRwIN. 





Old-Time Shooting Grounds. 

PertH Ampoy, N. J.. Nov. 28—Editor Forest 
and Stream: It is seldom that I use the New- 
ark and New York branch of the New Jersey 
Central Railroad without noticing the long, nar- 
row point of marsh that projects westwardly 
into the upper part of Newark Bay a few hun- 
dred yards south of the confluence of the Passaic 
and Hackensack rivers. 

Never do I see it without thinking what glori- 
ous duck shooting that point must have afforded 
in old times, say fifty or sixty years ago. 

Are there no gray-headed Newark sportsmen 
on your mailing list who will tell us in the 
columns of Forest AND STREAM about their luck 
with the decoys while lying on that point in 
bygone days? J. L. Kearney. 
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Game Birds in Minnesota. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Nov. 26.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: There were not so many par- 
tridges in the woods this year as formerly. 
Several winters ago the supply of partridges 
was cut short by the very severe cold that swept 
the State. In one night sleet fell and froze 
over the snow and thus hemmed in many thou- 
sands of the unlucky birds that had taken refuge 
underneath. When the spring came those that 
remained made a poor showing, and they have 
not recovered from it. 

That winter was a hard one on all kinds of 
animals. The deer especially suffered from dep- 
redations by the wolves; in fact, there was a 
decrease among all kinds of wild life. 

Despite the splendid reports that have been 
brought in by hunters from different parts of 
the State, duck hunting was not really as good 
as was claimed. True, in some parts the game 
was thicker than at others, but as a whole the 
hunting was less satisfactory than last year. 
Those counties that are in the track of the flight 
were the centers of hunting activity and they 
produced the best reports. There is of course 
duck hunting to a certain extent all over the 
State, but this is largely confined to small flocks 
that fly high and offer no chance at getting in 
effective shots. A few such trips and the hunter 
is in most cases discouraged. The warm 
weather of the last few days has sent the last 
of the ducks and the geese down from the 
north and now they may be heard overhead at 
any time, but they fly very high. Last year at 
about this time the geese took a sudden notion 
in their southern flight to settle down on the 
city, and even in the business center they awak- 
ened the people with their honking. By day- 
light they spread wings and made for warmer 
climes. During this visit there were many men 
who routed out their shotguns and killed a good 
number of geese. One man told me he shot 
four of them with a repeating shotgun. The 
geese, he said, were flying low and hurrying 
into the house he took down the gun, loaded 
it and stepped out. He could just dimly see 
them as they came, but he blazed away at them 
and downed four. 

Within the limits of the city recently while 
sauntering through the woods I started up a 
bevy of quail. There were some twelve in the 
bunch and did not seem to be startled, for they 
are still on that hillside. They are the same 
ones that have been there for the last two years 
I am quite certain. Some have been shot no 
doubt, but others have taken their places. My 
window overlooks the heavy woods near the 
limits and in the late summer or the early fall 
the call of the quail drifts in at the twilight 
hour. Often the birds come near to the house 
and on one occasion one of them perched on 
a stunted tree across the road. Twice he sent 
up his call and then spread wings and flew away. 
I later found the nest in a meadow nearby and 


had the good fortune to procure a photograph. . 


Probably it was one of the birds that I saw on 
the hillside. 

It was my good fortune to interview an old- 
timer who lived in this State when the game 
was as thick as fleas on the back of a long- 
haired dog, as brother Newkirk says. That was 
in 1856. Mr. Smith has told me many stories 
of his remarkable life. Principal among these 


were about the prairie chickens, which were so 
numerous in this State at that time. Accord- 
ing to his account they were not very injurious 
to the crops. At times they were so thick that 
the fields seemed to move not unlike an immense 
flock of sheep. When in need of meat he would 
go down to the fields with his old rifle, and 
walking to the fence would select one in the 
oncoming array and pull the trigger. . The birds 
would not fly, but simply drifted back and in- 
variably moved on again, eating as they went. 
Then if he wanted another the same perform- 
ance would be repeated with like results. 

In the same year the deer were unusually 
numerous in Minnesota. A man was allowed to 
kill as many deer and other animals as he 
wished and deer were killed off in such num- 
bers that they never increased to any extent 
after that. Some killed as many as one hun- 
dred in that one winter, and of the animal only 
the skin was taken and the meat left to the 
wolves. The same methods as those used in 
killing the buffalo were common. 

A St. Paul man killed two tame deer yester- 
day near the State fish hatchery. Bright and 
early he set out on his extraordinary hunt. He 
had heard fhat deer abounded in a strip of 
woods between the State fish hatchery and the 
village of Highwood. He had hardly reached 
this hunting ground before two fine specimens, 
a doe and a fawn, confronted him. With two 
shots he laid them low and then dragged them 
to the home of a friend near Highwood. Sam 
F. Fullerton, superintendent of the hatchery, 
immediately began an investigation, and before 
the day was over he found the carcasses at the 
place. These he confiscated and sent to the fish 
hatchery. The valiant hunter thought the mat- 
ter was ended, but to-day he had to answer to 
a suit for fifty dollars. The deer that were shot 
were of a herd of eight which graze between 
the fish hatchery and Highwood. They are the 
property of the State. The officials thought every- 
body in the neighborhood knew they were tame. 

A Minnesota warden is p'anning to start a 
game preserve in South Dakota if he succeeds 
in landing successfully in the Cheyenne draw- 
ing in that State. Some of the land in the 
reservation is not particularly well adapted to 
agriculture, and if he can get a chance at some 
of this land he is prepared to make use of it 
at once. It will be necessary for him to make 
application for a federal license to domesticate 
wild game, but he looks forward to no difficulty 
on that score, as the Government has hereto- 
fore been disposed to encourage almost any plan 
for the propagation of game animals of the 
country. His idea is to begin with deer, but 
if he can obtain sufficient land he will devote 
some of it to the breeding of buffalo and ante- 
lope. RopertT PAGE LINCOLN. 


Limit Bags. 

KINSALE, Va., Nov. 22——Editor Forest and 
Stream: Every man who handles a gun should 
read the paragraphs in the third column of the 
editorial page in Forest AND STREAM of Oct. 
30. Every man and boy should have a copy. It 
ought to be issued in pamphlet form and thou- 
sands sent to gun dealers to be given free to 
all customers. “Limit Bags” is the caption of this 
article. , 3 clubs should have pamphlets for 
distribution and be glad to get them and pay 
for them. Dick SWIVELEER. 


The ’Possum Season. 


Ra.eicH, N. C., Nov. 27.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Until the past day or two the season 
has been so dry and warm that there» has been 
little quail hunting. During October and Novem- 
ber the rainfall was but a trifle. Weeds are 
rank, owing to lack of rain and frost. A great 
many of the farmers are clever shots and have 
bird dogs. These dogs, so useful in the hunt- 
ing season, are quite the reverse during other 
seasons, and are responsible for many a lost 
nest and dead birds, for they spend a great deal 
of time hunting in the fields and covers. 

There has been presented to the State museum 
a net of the kind formerly used in catching 
quail. The owner of this net said he had used 
it for twenty years and had caught as many as 
twenty-four birds at one time in it. He stoutly 
contends that he would rather have people use 
nets on his land than go over it with dogs and 
guns, his argument being that the hunter with 
the net being on horseback cannot find many 
birds, while the keen-nosed dogs, going every- 
where, are sure to discover them. 

The deer shooting continues to be excellent, 
notably in the counties along the sounds. Sports- 
men from the North are expected in larger num- 
bers than usual, and as the weather has been so 
warm there is hope that the season for ducks 
will be good, a great many people having an 
idea that a warm autumn means a cold winter. 

For the State museum a collection of ducks 
is now being made, and some good specimens 
have been killed during. the past week and also 
some geese. 

Several Northern sportsmen have asked how 
the inland waterway is coming on. At the cut 
near Beaufort another submerged forest has 
been encountered by the dredges and also more 
remains of mastodons. Some of the latter have 
been secured for the State museum and arrived 
this week. The dredges find the sunken forest 
a hard proposition, and sometimes in making an 
advance of ten yards the immense revolving 
cutter-heads have to be lifted and c'eaned of 
wood two or three times. The wood is per- 
fectly preserved and the great sticks lie in a 
wild tangle. Until this cutting began no one 
suspected their presence. There are remains of 
mastodons in the museum which came from four 
or five counties. Judging from those that have 
been found near Beaufort it seems there must 
be more in that region, which is so largely 
alluvial. 

There is a rage for ’possum hunting. There 
are twenty ’possum hunters in Raleigh alone 
and some of these go out three nights in the 
week. One of them caught fifteen the first week 
after the season opened. It is said the ’possum 
and the kangaroo are the two animals which 
have not changed since Noah took them into the 
ark. When I told an old darkey of this he said: 
“Boss, I sho’ is glad er dat. Ef Noe hadn’ 
let the ’possum inside de yark us niggers sholy 
would er had er hard time. Fur I min’s the 
time when I lived one whole winter on nuthin’ 
much ’ceptin’ ’possum, cornbread and sweet 
’taters. Boss,” he continued, “I’m er gwine ter 
tell you sumpin’ else *bout de ’possum. You 
kin keep right on eatin’ him and he won’t make 
you sick, and de .grease uv him is one uv de 
bes’ intments dey is. I tell you it sholy will cure 
er mis’ry in de chis’.” Frep. A. OLps, 
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Idle Days on Indian River. 


BEGINNING about 125 miles south of Jackson- 
ville is a broad lagoon-like expanse of water 
called Indian River. The water in this river 
is salt and is separated from the Atlantic by a 
peninsula varying in width from a few yards to 
several miles. This peninsula is covered with 
a dense tropical growth of saw and cabbage 
palmettos, live oaks, mangroves and occasionally 
a cocoanut palm. Here and there are small set- 
tlements and plantations, like little gems set in 
the vast wilderness, where great crops of win- 
ter vegetables are annually grown as well as 
some of the best, if not the very best, oranges 
in the world. To the westward pine woods 
stretch away for many miles, broken only here 
and there by small settlements and pineapple 
plantations. 

For the hunter, angler, yachtsman, motorist 
or nature lover this river and the country adja- 
cent is almost a paradise. Many varieties of 
wildfowl frequent these waters in winter and 
all kinds of salt water fish abound. ‘Bait is 
plentiful and easy to procure. With a cast net 
one can soon catch enough minnows to last a 
day or he can gather fiddler crabs along shore 
by the bushel. 

In fishing for sea trout live mullet is the best 
bait. I have also caught trout weighing seven 
and a half pounds with a dead minnow on a 
throw line. Sport can also be had in trolling 
for them with either troll or live bait from the 
stern of a boat. These trout are known by 
various names, among them sea trout, speckled 
trout, salt water trout and weakfish. It is a 
game fish and takes the bait with a rush. I 
have had them break the strongest lines I could 
procure. As I have already said, trolling for 
them is great sport, but unless you have a sail- 
boat you will find the game rather strenuous 
after pulling on the oars for several hours. I 
have had my best catches of trout off the dock 
at Orchid. 

An expert with a cast net can have profitable 
sport casting for mullet in the shallow waters. 
These fish demand a good price in the markets 
and inhabit this river in countless thousands. 
I have seen the water fairly alive with them; 
so thick, in fact, that their fins protruded from 
the water almost side by side and covering acres 
of space. At such times the water is churned 
into foam and a launch passing through the 
mass kills many with the propeller. They are 
great leapers and afford one much pleasure in 
watching them. Although valuable as a food 
fish they are not game and will not take any 
kind of bait or lure. 

Next to the mullet the fiddler crab is the best 
bait obtainable along most of the river, although 
shrimp are found in some places and make good 
bait. The fiddler flourishes on the mud flats 
and on the chain of mangrove-covered islands 
which extend from Sebastian to Vero. I have 
seen the beach so thickly covered with them that 
one could not step without tramping on two or 
more. They are usually shy of the angler and 





on his approach run into their little crawfish-like 
holes. 

Anchored near one of these small islands dur- 
ing a gale one day I fished with fiddlers and 
caught my first sheepshead. He was a big one 
and bored for the bottom of the river in a series 
of revolutions which puzzled me considerably 
and taxed the strength of both line and rod 
before he was landed safely in the boat. Since 
then I: have caught lots of these fine fish and 
must say that as a table fish I am inclined to 
rank him with the best of salt water fishes, al- 
though many differ with me on that point. The 
sheepshead is a hard fighter and is very power- 
ful, but he makes few rushes and nearly always 
endeavors to twist your line about some root 
or pier and thus break it. I have caught as 
many as eighteen sheepshead from the Orchid 
dock in a very short space of time. This fish 
also bites very well at oysters, but ‘one is much 
annoyed by the toadfish and sea catfish, both 
nuisances to the angler. 

The drumfish when young greatly resembles 
the sheepshead in appearance and habits and is 
good eating, but as they grow older they lose 
their convict stripes and become almost black 
and are no longer good to eat. 

Another good table fish and one easily caught 
with worms or cut bait is the sailor’s choice. 
They are very small and quite numerous near 
docks and pilings of any sort and are conse- 
quently much sought after by women and chil- 
dren who like to angle for fish which are easily 
taken. 

When I first began to fish in salt water I felt 
highly elated when, with a companion one day, 
I caught eighty-three big sea catfish in a few 
hours’ fishing. Having in mind the “yellow bel- 
lies” and channel cats we used to catch in the 
Great Miami River in Ohio, I thought we -had 
a splendid catch, and we took good care to ex- 
hibit them on our way home, but after noting 
the smiles which were exchanged between the 
natives, both white and black, I grew suspicious. 
When I ate them I found there was a vast dif- 
ference between them and the fresh . water 
variety. The fishermen cordially hate these fish, 
for they are numerous and often get in their 
gill nets in such numbers that it is almost im- 
possible to disentangle the mass. 

Large gill nets are used by the fishermen, but 
happily the law has put a stop to the legalized 
seining which was rapidly depleting the river of 
its denizens. I once made a trip out with a 
seining crew just to see how it was done and 
was thoroughly disgusted with the wasteful 
methods practiced. A net, five hundred yards 
long, was let out from the stern of a gasolene 
launch and a large half circle formed, with a 
boat at each end of the net. Then the net was 
slowly reeled in and the two boats worked to- 
ward each other and toward the shore. ~ As the 
wings were brought together the fish were forced 
into the pocket in the center of the net and the 
pocket raised between the two boats and the 
fish sorted. Pitchforks were used to transfer 
the fish into the boat. Large bass and other fish 





which were too large to be saleable were thus 
cruelly speared and thrown into the water to 
die. Those which were too small to use were 
thrown on the bank to likewise perish. This 
senseless policy has been carried on ever since 
I have been along the river. 

In fishing from the docks at Orchid I have 
lost several lines and the heaviest of hooks 
snapped in two by sturgeon. This fish grows 
quite large, and although a poor table fish, I 
have known a number of people to eat them. I 
tried them once—only once. They make a gal- 
lant struggle and my father and I had quite an 
exciting time with one last summer in bring- 
ing it to hand and after landing it on the dock. 

There are numerous enemies to the anglers’ 
peace of mind in this river, namely the sea cat- 
fish, crabs, stingrays and above all the hateful 
toadfish. These latter are ugly, ill-proportioned 
fish with large sharp teeth, and when caught and 
landed pump their bodies full of air until they 
are almost round as a ball, and when in this 
condition will float away on the water bottom 
side up until at a safe distance from you, when 
they will eject the air and disappear like a flash. 
They will bite at a hook in utter disregard to 
the number of hooks that may alréd4dy be im- 
bedded in their mouths or stomachs. 

One day in company with my father and 
mother I visited the Orchid docks and enjoyed 
some fine sport. Mother fished with cut bait 
for sailor’s choice, while father and I fished for 
trout with live mullet. We angled for some 
time with very poor results and were just be- 
ginning to complain when away went father’s 
line ripping through the water, and in a twink- 
ling a fine big trout was flopping on the dock. 
Another was soon added and in a few minutes 
later when I was taking a sailor’s choice off of 
mother’s hook, my line gave a jerk and I soon 
had another trout struggling on the dock. Two 
more fine trout were added to our string and 


‘then they stopped biting, and after fishing for 


some time and catching nothing more except a 
small sawfish, we drew in our lines and rowed 
homeward. Mother in the meantime had caught 
thirty-eight sailor’s choice and one red snapper. 
It was a day very profitably and pleasantly spent. 
Some days after this I was fishing alone from 
this same dock when I hooked a shark and had 
a lively tussle in landing him. He was a vicious 
fellow and tried his best to get hold of me 
whenever I came near him. A few raps on the 
head with a hatchet, however, put an end to him 
and I removed the hook from his ugly mouth 
and threw him back into the river. Sharks are 
frequently caught at this point. 

The grouper is a fine fish and seems to be 
quite scarce in this river. I only caught one 
during an entire summer’s fishing. 

Spearing mullet by torchlight used to be exten- 
sively practiced on this river and afforded much 
sport for those who enjoyed this method of 
fishing. 

Once, while the local fishermen were pulling 
in their seines, they were surprised to find two 
large manatee or sea cows inclosed in the wings 
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of the net. The great creatures made no effort 
to escape until they were secured to the boat 
with ropes, when they started up the river full 
speed, towing the boat quite a distance. They 
were finally brought ashore and fastened to the 
dock until the women and children had a good 
look at them, after which they were liberated. 
With a launch or yacht one can find no finer 
river on which to cruise and fish. I have seen 
fine fish taken with a troll in the wake of a 
yacht. Delightful cruises can be enjoyed and 
valuable and interesting studies made of wild 
life in the waters and alongshore. Clams are 
found alongshore and oysters abound on the 
bars and fish are everywhere, and in the proper 
seasons ducks are numerous. Pelicans slowly 
wing their way along in groups of six or more; 
cranes and egrets stand, sentinel-like, along- 
shore; ospreys glide silently about in the air 
overhead, always on the lookout for some ‘luck- 
less fish, while he in turn is just as closely 
watched by the bald eagles from their perches 
among the dead limbs of the stunted mangrove 
trees. The osprey takes a heavy toll of fish 
from the river and the eagle likewise takes a 
heavy toll from him. : 
Many happy days have I spent fishing and 
idling along this dear old river, and its beauties 
and attractions never grow old to mé. Truly 
it is not all of fishing to fish. Cc Ay. 


Recent Publications. 


THE Sitver Horne, by Rex Beach. Cloth, illus- 
trated, 390 pages, $1.50. New York, Har- 
per & Brothers. 


The scene is laid in Alaska and the better 
part of the book relates to the winter season, 
but the habits of the salmon—the silver horde— 
and how they are taken by the canners, lends 
additional interest to a pretty story of adventure, 
mining and romance. The Cherry Malotte of 
this tale is an old friend. Vivid descriptions of 
the hardships encountered on a mountain pass 
in a storm, of crossing open water in a small 
boat, and of sledging, as well as the plot itself, 
hold the reader’s attention to the end. 





Ten YeEArRS oF GAME KEEPING, by Owen Jones, 
“Gamekeeper.”. Cloth, illustrated from pho- 
tographs, 306 pages, $3 net. London, Edwin 
Arnold; New York, Longmans, Green & Co. 


This volume possesses an especial interest for 
people in this country, who in many places are 
now beginning to attempt to rear wild game by 
hand. True, most of these efforts have as yet 
to do only with exotic species, but we have faith 
to believe that the time is coming when much 
of this energy will be expended on our native 
game birds. 

The present volume can hardly be called a 
manual of game keeping, nor does it purport 
to give direct information. It is rather a series 
of recollections running over ten years and tak- 
ing up a variety of interesting subjects in an 
entirely discursive way. As might be expected 
the volume deals with partridges and pheasants 
and vermin and keepers and poachers and shoot- 
ters, and throughout is good reading; and though 
not normally a book of instruction, it has plenty 
of information between its covers. It is very 
liberally illustrated and is well worth reading. 





Loss of Footing While Wading. 


ANOTHER angler—the third for the present 
year—was drowned recently in the River Tweed. 
This was Colonel J. Scott Plummer, a veteran 
angler. While fishing for salmon he lost his 
footing in swift water or stepped into a hole 
and was lost. 

The two cases of drowning while wading that 
occurred last summer have been fully dis- 
cussed in the English press and no end of opin- 
ions and- advice offered to others exposed to 
similar fates. Among other things a “life-sav- 
ing jacket” has been exploited in all seriousness 
and gravely recommended by anglers whose com- 
mon sense should teach them that no self-re- 
specting man could be induced actually to wear 
one. 

Ewen M. Tod, the dean of the Scotch ang- 





GOT HIM. 


lers, in discussing Col. Plummer’s sad death, 
says in the Scotsman: 

“As a ‘fisher’ of over half a century—who has 
had at least one narrow escape from drowning 
—may I venture to give my opinion as to the 
dangers attending the wearing of wading trousers 
while fishing. , 

“Personally, I have always used a strap to 
fasten the top of wading trousers to the body, 
because, while the risks of a fatal accident are 
comparatively few, the chances of stepping into 
a hole are many; and then one gets a thorough 
soaking where the wading trousers are kept up 
by ordinary men’s braces, the top being open. 
Doubtless if one gets carried away by a strong 
current the position is more or less serious. I 
have always held that if—by ill chance—the 
man’s body was hurled, even for a moment, 
‘head downward, the chances would be that the 
air would (as ‘Angler’ suggests) rush upward 
toward the feet, a danger much increased when 
the top of the waders is fastened to the body 
by a strap, as the air thus sent up cannot well 
escape during the immersion, and would almost 
certainly prove’ fatal to the victim. 

“What one would like to know is: ‘Was Col. 
Scott Plummer a fairly good swimmer?’ At 


present we have no knowledge that ‘he could 
swim at all. 

“But there is a risk seldom mentioned, and it 
is this: A man when suddenly immersed may 
be caught in the very act of taking a deep breath 
(inspiration, in fact). If, during this process, 
he sucks any water into the air passages, there 
is a grave risk of ‘spasm of the glottis’ (air 
passages) instantly setting in, such as is wit- 
nessed when anything ‘solid or liquid enters the 
air passages during a meal—a matter even then 
of no light moment—but how much more serious 
when the unfortunate victim is submerged in a 
rapidly flowing river.” 

This is the only bit of questionable advice 
from Mr. Tod’s pen that we have read. His 
books and papers on fly-fishing are as full of 
meat as they are charming in style and senti- 
ment; but since he states that he has had “at 
least one narrow escape from drowning,” it 
may be well to believe that his suggestion was 
made with less thought than is his custom. Wad- 
ing trousers with feet are bound down at the 
bottom and are held at the top by shoulder 
braces, therefore they cannot shift when their 
wearer stoops, nor are they elastic like ordinary 
trousers, consequently they must be very large 
and loose. 

If you were to don waders and brogues, then 
stand under a tap and let the trousers fill with 
water, you would find .it difficult to move on 
land with so much weight; but, if you were to 
walk into deep water while burdened thus you 
would find that the extra weight had little or 
no influence on your movements. This is on 
the same principle that enables you, under water, 
to move boulders with ease whereas on land 
two or-three men would be needed to exert equal 
power. Therefore, if this be true, you have 
less to fear from water in your waders than has 
been claimed. It is the heavy and clumsy 
brogues, more than the waders, that would im- 
pede your free movements in attempting to 
swim. 

Now, if you bind the waders with a belt and 
permit sufficient water to flow into them to 
drive out the air confined in the legs and feet, 
but no more, it may be assumed that you can 
swim with fair success; but if you fall in swift 
water this does not follow. Instead, the belt 
may be expected to exclude water and retain 
the air, and in, drifting down stream with legs 
up and head down, the angler may console him- 
self with the thought that attempts to imitate 
the wooden-legged man who also tried to swim 
must of necessity be a dismal failure. 

Unencumbered, the angler may recover his 
feet and gain safe ground quickly after falling, 
but with rod, creel, net or gaff to impede his 
free movements, it is quite a difficult matter to 
regain footing, even in calm water. Every 
angler knows how hard it is to pass between 
the middle and top strand of a barbwire fence 
when fully equipped for fly-fishing; every loose 
article is caught by a separate barb, and so it 
is in falling in a boulder-strewn rapid. To throw 
away a pet rod requires time for thought—time 
that it is best not to waste. Unconsciously one 
clings to it, particularly if he has been playing 
a trout, thus reducing his swimming resources. 

It is seldom the footing is lost in ascending 
a rapid, either directly or obliquely, and if you 
fall while engaged thus, the first impulse is the 
correct one: you grasp the first firm object with 
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your hands and hold tight until you can either 
get your knees under you or obtain foothold 
sufficiently firm to enable you to rise. In such 
an accident it is seldom necessary to discard 
your rod. 

If you fall while wading down a rapid the 
safest thing to do is to turn over, face down, 
and grasp something firm. This will fill your 
waders and make them pull hard against the 
current, but it will cause creel and net to float 
over and behind you, leaving arms and legs 
free, and it will bring toes down ready to ex- 
plore for firm stones. This is a trick canoeists 
know well and practice if capsized in shallow 
rapids. It is also one that is safe to practice 
where there are quicksands or bogs. We have 
employed it in saving ourselves from unpleasant 
consequences in all of the elements mentioned. 

In a rapid where the water is only one foot 
deep it is extremely difficult to face down 
stream, sit down, extend the legs, then attempt 
to regain footing. Turn over, face upstream, 
and the current assists you to rise. 

There is nothing in the weight of wading 
trousers and brogues that would prevent a man 
of ordinary swimming ability from reaching 
shoal water if he falls at the tail of a deep 
rapid. Patrolmen frequently dive from piers 
and rescue drowning persons, and their uni- 
forms and accoutrements are fully as heavy and 
clumsy as those of the -trout fisher. 

The following remarks by James Grant also 
appeared in the Scotsman, and Editor Marston, 
of the Fishing Gazette, says that Captain Grant 
has had wide experience in fishing rough rivers. 
His remarks on swimming in waders are valu- 
able, for, singular as it may seem, very few 
anglers have related their experiences in similar 
emergencies. Evidently this may be taken as 
showing that few have had actual experiences 
of this unpleasant sort in deep pools. Captain 
Grant says: 

“A man who ties his waders round his waist 
courts death. I have my waders so loose at the 
top that the minute I go over them a bucket of 
water goes in. Air in waders is fatal. 

“If you come to grief, get your waders full 
of water at once. Water is only the weight of 
itself, and if you are anything of a swimmer 
you can keep your head up for hundreds of 
yards, swimming down stream, diagonally, to 
where you know you will be stranded. The 
only risk is being struck against a big stone. 

“For many years I have fished gravelly bot- 
tom, which gave under your feet, while wading 
deep, above Craigellachie Bridge on the Spey, a 
deep pot, with a whirlpool below. If I had come 
to grief there my intention was to make the 
center of the stream, which would have carried 
me through the pot and landed me on the island 
below. 

“IT may mention I have been down several 
pools in Spey in my waders. One time I went 
through the deep gut at the top of Sourden Pool 
in heavy water with a fish on and another time, 
when in Silmour Pool, with rising water, going 
down the center on a spit of gravel, forty yards 
from bank, with deep water on shore side. The 
water rising quickly, I could not get up the spit, 
so with waders full, rod in one hand and swim- 
ming with the other, went with the current 
diagonally to the shore. 

“Let no man have tied waders, but plenty of 
room for water to get in and expel the air if 





there is any chance of his being carried into 
deep water. 

“Of course, a man who cannot swim should 
not fish in dangerous water, wading.” 

This is a subject worthy of the fullest pub- 
licity. We hope salmon and trout anglers will 
give our young readers the benefit of their ex- 
perience through these columns. The character 
of our streams is so diverse that opinions from 
numerous sources must of necessity be of great 
value to novices. 





Fishing in Louisiana Waters. 


New Organs, La., Nov. 25.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: Among the records of the past 
few days are the following made at the Rigolets 
by a party which was entertained at Abadie’s 
Club: D. Loeb, one red, twenty-four sheeps- 
heads, eighteen trout and a large mess of 
croakers; Robert Crager, one red, twenty-six 
trout, twelve bull croakers; H. Zambelli, three 
reds, two sheepshead, twelve trout; Andrew 
Martinez, one red, fourteen trout, two sheeps- 
head, twelve croakers; W. R. Christian, one 
red, fourteen sheepshead; T. Beauvals, eight 
sheepshead, twelve trout; Andrew Martinez, Jr., 
eight trout; E. J. Trepagnier, twenty-six trout, 
eight croakers; J. Barbe, thirty channel mul- 
lets, twenty trout; J. Sparando, eighteen teal 
ducks; F. Heldbrink, one red, eighteen trout, 
two sheepshead; G. Barrow, two reds, fourteen 
trout, forty croakers; M. Whitson, two reds, 
sixteen trout, and Louis Decker, one red, seven 
trout and twenty croakers. 

Attorney Ponder will leave shortly for Texas 
and Mississippi for the purpose of consulting 
the officials of those commonwealths with a 
view of entering into an agreement to control 
the streams on the dividing lines of the States. 
Mr. Ponder will also go to Washington to con- 
sult the authorities in reference to the control 
of the salt water streams in Louisiana. The 
game commission desires to control the various 
streams for the purpose of protecting the fish 
and to prevent their complete destruction. 

It is claimed that the netters and seiners 
operate in the salt water bodies and gather in 
thousands of little fish and destroy them, and 
it will only be a few years before all the 
fish will be decimated. A good many Italian 
fishermen catch these small fish and use them 
in various ways. Mr. Miller said that some 
years ago fishermen would go out to the Gulf 
and return in a day or two with a boat load 
of the finest varieties of red snapper, speckled 
trout and sheepshead, but now this same man 
leaves and does not return for a week and only 
has about half as many as he formerly caught 
in two days. He cites this as an illustration of 
how the fish are becoming more and more 
scarce yearly. Thousands of the middle class 
of people here live on the fish diet, finding it 
much cheaper than meats. He believes if the 
game commission is vested with the proper 
authority and limits the catch and the season 
and the size of the nets employed and the.mesh 
and other regulations, the waters will soon 
teem with fish again as of yore in the sea 
waters. He thinks these professional fishermen 
in salt waters ought to be liable for a license 
and the waters made to yield a revenue to th: 
State of Louisiana. F. G. G. 
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The Fishes of Sunapee Lake. 


Hupson Center, N. H., Nov. 20—Editor 
Forest and Stream: Commissioners Clarke and 
Wentworth, of the New Hampshire Fish and 
Game Commission, returned from Sunapee Lake 
on the 15th where they have been to look over 
the fish that have been taken there by the 
United States commission. They found in the 
live tanks a number of the Pacific salmon. 
These are the first—if I am not mistaken—ever 
taken by the United States commission in the 
last six years that it has operated the lake. 

I directed Mr. Derosher—who is in charge of 
the operations at the lake—to select the best 
specimen of these salmon and send it to Wash- 
ington for identification. The first of these .sal- 
mon were planted in Sunapee Lake by the New 
Hampshire commission in 1903 from spawn do- 
nated: to the commission by the United States 
commission. 

The United States commission has also sent 
a liberal allotment to New Hampshire every 
year since. In 1908 and 1909, in addition to 
what the State has planted in our lakes, the 
United States hatchery at Nashua has grown a 
large quantity of fingerlings (Western salmon) 
of which it has given Sunapee, as well as other 
lakes in New Hampshire, a generous supply. As 
nearly as we can estimate over two hundred of 
these salmon were taken with the rod and line 
this last season. 

Sunapee Lake is noted all over the United 
States as one of the few waters ifitthe United 
States that are known to contain the aureolus 
or Sunapee Lake saibling. They are found in 
one pond in Maine, two in Vermont and in Dan 
Hole Pond and Sunapee Lake in New Hamp- 
shire. In all probability there are more of these 
fish in Sunapee lake than in all the other waters 
combined. They are the most difficult fish we 
know of to propagate. 

We were told by Mr. Derosher, United States 
Fish Culturist, that he had two fish in the tanks 
that he had taken from the lake which he 
thought were lake trout. We saw at a glance 
that they were without a question of doubt 
lake trout. Both were male fish and ripe with 
milt. The best specimen of these two fish was 
sent by Commissioner Clarke to a taxidermist to 
be mounted. As the lake trout and saibling 
spawn at the same time and select about the 
same location for their spawning beds, we fear 
the result will be they will produce hybrids that 
will be dangerous, if not fatal to the saibling. 
It is not known by the United States commis- 
sion or the New Hampshire commission how 
these lake trout were ever introduced into Suna- 
pee Lake. They cannot have been there more 
than three or four years at the most, as the 
specimen to be mounted only weighed four and 
a quarter pounds two hours after being taken 
from the water. N. WENtTWorTH. 


Seeking a Home. 


Tue Anglers’ Club of New York is consider- 
ing several propositions regarding a home. 
While some of the members wish to see the 
club established in a home of its own in this 
city, others prefer that the purchase or lease of 
a country place including trout waters be made 
next year. Several propositions are under ad- 
visement. 
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International Yachting. 


Ir is not at all probable now that the Atlantic 
Y. C. will be successful in its efforts to arrange 
a race with British yachtsmen for a vessel about 
25 feet in length, or, to be exact, the 8-metre 
class, according to the European rating. The 
Atlantic Club is to be commended for its efforts 
in arranging such a race, and there is little 
doubt that if the proposition were made di- 
rectly to some British club instead of through 
the London Field, such a race could be 
arranged. 

When the Seawanhaka cup was first offered, 
the members of the Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. 
C. induced Arthur Brand to say he would send 
a challenge for the trophy as soon as it was 
offered and a race was arranged at once. The 
Eastern Y. C. members, when they had the 
idea of arranging the Sonder class races with 
Germany, negotiated directly through Henry 
Howard, who visited Germany, and were suc- 
cessful. The London Field has poured cold 
water on the proposition from the time it re- 
ceived the cablegram from Horace E. Boucher, 
the chairman of the regatta committee, of the 
Atlantic Club, and the only point that it made 
was that no club in this country was allied with 
the International Union, and consequently the 
yachts could not be officially measured here. 

The idea of the Atlantic Y. C. members was 
that an international race would be for the good 
of the sport, and if yachts were built here to 
conform to the requirements of the British or 
European rules, yachtsmen here would have a 
practical demonstration of what that rule would 
produce. It is not at all improbable that if it 
were found that the 8-metre yachts are of a 
better .type than our Class Q boats, that the 
rules here might be changed and ultimately the 
European rule adopted. It is possible, too, 
that it might be shown that our rules are the 
better, and so this match race might result in 
what the Field thinks wise to bring about, an 
international rule under which all yachting 
countries might race. That certainly would be 
an ideal condition, and then those who favor 
international racing could indulge in their 
favorite sport as much as they liked. 

Since sending the cable, Mr. Boucher has 
written to the Field, and his letter follows: 

“T was induced to send the cable by a feeling 
that exists on this side, especially in our 
club, to inaugurate and continue a series of 
international races between British yacht clubs 
and ourselves. They would undoubtedly prove 
very popular and a great boom to yachting 
generally and to international contests in par- 
ticular. You are no doubt familiar with the in- 
ternational races for Sonder class boats be- 
tween Germany and the United States, the last 
one was held this summer in Boston waters and 
turned out to be a very successful event. The 
next Sonder class race is to be held in Germany, 
season of IQII. 

“The proposed series of races for ‘8-metre 
boats would undoubtedly attract a great deal 
more attention than the Sonder class ones. 
They are a more popular type of boat and are 
in no sense a freak. Our races could be con- 
ducted on the same general lines as the Sonder 
class races if this were agreeable, or we would 
be glad to have you suggest any other general 
scheme; these details 
thrashed out a little later, and no doubt to 
mutual satisfaction. 

“You undoubtedly realize that the time is 
very short,for us to build a new type of boat, 
such as the international rule would develop as 
far as we are concerned, and if this race is to be 
brought about some positive answer should be 
cabled to us not later than Nov. 15. The reason 
for this is that four gentlemen who have given 
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orders for our Q class boats would build to 
the international rule if there were an assur- 
ance of a race. 

“We would be glad if you could induce one 
of your prominent yacht clubs to challenge us 
for a series of races as described above to be 
held in New York waters, season of 1910. We 
would undoubtedly accept it, and carry it 
through to a successful issue. 

“Allow me to urge you to do the best you 
can in the interest of international yacht racing 
and will hope to receive a favorable cable from 
you Nov. I5. 

To this the Field editorially replied: 

“Those who read the kind letter of invita- 
tion to British yacht clubs issued by ‘the At- 
lantic Y. C. to send over yachts of the 8-metre 
class to race in the United States and then 
turn to our article on the subject, which un- 
doubtedly throws cold water on the prospéct 
of a sort of unofficial proposal to build 8-metre 
yachts under the international rating rule in 
America, may at first sight think that we at- 
tach rather too much importance to what may 
appear to many practical yachtsmen to be 
mere matters of form and procedure. We can 
assure them, however, that these issues are oi 
grave importance. Nothing is more objection- 
able than the rush into a race on the spur of 
the moment, throwing the conditions on one 
side as mere trifles and details to be dealt with 
by individuals or club committees on the eve 
of the event. The America’s Cup, with its 
deed of gift and its additional mutual clause, 
or whatever it is called, which is used to waive 
or not to waive, to vary or modify conditions 
according to taste, should be sufficient ex- 
ample to British yachtsmen of the importance 
of fair conditions. 

“At the present time yacht racing in the 
United States seems in a state of chaos. We 
are told that the racing there is under the 
universal rule, but then when we investigate 
matters, we find the America’s Cup cannot be 
sailed under the rules of the club which holds 
it because of the deed of gift. The members 
of the New York Y. C. sit tight, as it were, and 
say nothing officially. The only official state- 
ment on the subject of rules made by the New 
York Y. C. was that published in the Field and 
Times of Jan. 27, 1906, which contained the 
pronouncement: 

“ ‘We could not, in justice to the interests oi 
our own yachting, agree to be bound by any 
international rule or rating, even though the 
one proposed should be that already adopted 
here. 

“This finding, signed by W. B. Duncan, Jr., 
chairman of the committee, and G. A. Cormack, 
secretary of the New York Y. C., is perfectly 
concise. It appears to us to be a bar to yacht 
racing between England and America and to 
—_ the key of the box that holds the America’s 

up. 

“Unless a country puts its own interests on 
one side, so far as they stand in the way of 
giving another country an equal chance, you 
cannot have a fair race. If you want to arrange 
international yacht races, then the countries 
which wish to take part in them must, tempo- 
rarily at least, forget their own interests and 
set to work to make conditions fair to both 
sides. This is what is done by European 
nations, but it is precisely what the New York 
Y. C. does not wish to do. In fact, the extract 
from the letter, to which we have also referred 
in our article on this topic, may be colloquially 
said to ‘give away the show.’” 

The Field has always criticized the New York 
Y. C. for its rulings on the America’s Cup. 
There has not been a race sailed for the cup 
that the Field has not found fault with, and it 
would seem, judging from its comments, that 


having failed to bring the New York Y, C. to 
its way of thinking on America’s Cup matters, 
it has taken the stand that the New York Y. C. 
governs all yachting here, and that being un- 
able to arrange a match for the America’s Cup, 
it will do what it can to prevent a match for 
any other trophy. 

Yachting here is conducted differently from 
that on the other side. Here there is no gov- 
erning association as they have there. It might 
be well if the clubs holding open regattas could 
form such an association. The New York Y. 
C. gives races only for yachts owned by mem- 
bers of the club, and while it is a powerful or- 
ganization because of its large membership, its 
racing is not nearly as important as those of 
several other clubs on the Atlantic Coast. Rac- 
ing here is not in a state of chaos as the Field 
says. Since the present rules have been 
adopted, the sport has grown wonderfully, and 
it is very doubtful if there are any clubs in the 
world that can start as many yachts in their 
regattas as the Larchmont, Corinthian of Mar- 
blehead, Boston, Indian Harbor, Seawanhaka- 
Corinthian and several others that could be 
named. It is seldom that,a fleet of fifty yachts 
crosses the starting line in British waters, and 
here there are comparatively few regattas 
sailed on the Sound or off Marblehead where 
the number of starters is less than fifty, and 
even down the Lower Bay, where yachting has 
been seriously interfered with because of the 
steady procession of commercial. vessels up 
and down the harbor, the fleets starting in the 
regattas are larger than those usually seen in 
a British regatta, except perhaps on the Clyde. 

It is hoped that the Atlantic Club will perse- 
vere in its efforts to arrange an international 
race, and there is no doubt, that if the British 
yachtsmen are invited to bring their boats to 
these waters, that they will come just as the 
German yachtsmen went to Marblehead. 


Larchmont Y. C. 


THERE will be some changes in the officers 
of the Larchmont Y. C. next season. There 
will be three new flag officers. and a new sec- 
retary. Commodore Wilson Marshall declined 
a renomination, as did A. H, W. Johnston, the 
secretary. As was mentioned in ForREST AND 
STREAM a few weeks ago Commodore Leonard 
Richards, of the Atlantic Y. C., has been select- 
ed to succeed Commodore Wilson. Commodore 
Richards helped put the Atlantic Y. C. in good 
shape, and will be a valuable officer at Larch- 
mont. The full tickets to be submitted to the 
members at the annual meeting this month is: 

Commodore—Leonard C. Richards, steamer 
Carola IV. 

Vice-Commodore—Harry L. Maxwell, sloop 
Avenger. 

Rear-Commodore—R. J. 
Edmee. 

Treasurer—William Murray. 

Secretary—Frank Hardy. 

Trustees (to serve three years)—Wilson Mar- 
shall, William Knabe. 

It is said that Mr. Schaefer is to have a new 
yacht built this winter, which will be ready by 
the opening of the racing season. 

Several members of the Larchmont Y. C. 
last summer were so pleased with the Jewel S 
and Manhasset Bay one-design classes that 
several of the members proposed having a new 
one-design class for the next season’s racing 
Seven members have promised to build, and an 
order has been placed with Robert Jacob for 
the yachts which have been designed by William 
Gardner. These yachts are to be 33 feet 7 
inches over all, 21 feet 4 inches on the water- 
line, 7 feet 10 inches beam and 5 feet draft. 
They will carry 500 square feet of canvas. 


Schaefer, sloop 
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The members who will race these yachts are 
A. H. Morris, A. Bryan Alley, L. G. Spence, 
Jr., M. Goldschmidt, Robert Jacob, J. A. 
Tierney and John Proctor Clark. Others think- 
ing of building are: T. J. S. Flint, Fred Proctor 
and Seymour Hyde. Butler Whiting has been 
the moving spirit in the promotion of the class 
and his object has been to develop a good type 
of boat that will be serviceable for inter-club 
racing and not a class just for members of the 
Larchmont Club. While the Larchmont men 
have started the movement by ordering boats, 
other clubs are interested, and it is very prob- 
able that Whitestone yachtsmen and members 
of the Seawanhaka-Corinthian, Manhasset Bay, 
Indian Harbor and other clubs will be interested 
and will build. 

These boats have not been designed to the 
rule. They are big and staunch, and the rule 
is developing a sharp fine model. These will be 
knockabout rig with all sails inboard. They 
will carry spinnakers but no balloons, and it 
is probable that they will be sailed by amateur 
crews. 


Lake Erie Yachting. 


Tue Cleveland Y. C. has an engineering prob- 
lem on hand. It is trying to get its house out 
of the sand on the south shore. Since the 
Government engineers built the pier to the 
eastward along the Marine Hospital front, the 
yachting perspective of the foot of East Ninth 
street has shrunk considerably. The club must 
move out to meet the lake. 

Gordon Park power boaters want shelter. 
Not that the bouncing billows bother them in 
their snug berth; they would prefer to be a 
little nearer the deep sea and a little further 
away from the bottom at times. The protec- 
tion they need is a house for duffle and loose 
equipment, cushions, compasses, flags and other 
paraphernalia. 

Rocky River is probably less needy than 
either of the other locations. But dredging the 
remaining upper portion of the west channel 
would help some. 

Lakewood increased its annual income at the 
last meeting by raising the regular dues to 
$16 per annum. They were $12 previously. The 
raise takes effect Jan. 1. It was the unanimous 
opinion of the L. Y. C. members that more 
money was needed to successfully carry the 
club through with its improvement programme. 

Call for the annual meeting of the Interlake 
Yachting Association to be held at Toledo Dec. 
4 has been received. Commodore S. O. Rich- 
ardson, Jr., cordially invites local yachtsmen to 
attend. The most important business is the 
election of officers for 1910. Present Vice-Com- 
modore Charles W. Kotcher, of Detroit, is 
slated for the executive chair, but it is not 
certain he will accept the honor. It is hoped he 
will, for he is a hustler of the true Western type. 

For the subordinate officers Buffalo is due 
for a vice-commodoreship and probably Lake- 
wood for the rear flag bearer. In the ordinary 
course of events that would give Detroit con- 
trol during 1910, Buffalo 1911, and Cleveland 
1912—a reasonable and logical distribution of 
responsibility. 

Commodore N. S. Larsen, of the Maumee 
River Y. C., has reappointed A. M. Kane as 
Fleet Captain, and has announced the standing 
committees for the ensuing year as follows: 

Sail Boat Regatta—Charles W. Quetschke, 
chairman; W. J. Billingslea, W. F. Hennig. 

Power Boat Regatta—Morgan S. Reed, chair- 
man; E. J. Doane, A. H. Krueger. 

House—Charles Bowers, chairman; Harry 
Montague, H. Geise. 

Canoe Regattas—John Rohr, chairman; Burt 
Weber. 

Sick Committee—John Doelker, chairman; 
George M. McInnis. 

Sail Boat Measurer—G. E. Marks; assistant, 
Walter Grasser. 

Power Boat Measurer—Frank Slavin; as- 
sistant, A. B. Chapman. 

Publicity—Roy B. Woolley and R. M. Starr. 

Entertainment—W. W. Perry, chairman; Guy 
N. Butts, George Hoffman. 


C. W. Quetschke, reappointed chairman of 
the sailboat regatta committee, has served in 
that capacity almost continuously for the past 
seven years, and there have been times when 
he was the only active member. 

The regatta committee of the Toledo Y. C. 
is preparing a booklet giving a complete history 
of the first race for the President Taft trophy, 
sailed in connection with the Interlake regatta 
last summer. The book will give a record of 
each heat, including the position of each con- 
testant, weather conditions, length of race, 
course, time made by all boats, and much other 
information. The booklet will also contain 
half-tone cuts of competing catboats, so far as 
they can be obtained. 

It was stated that Port Clinton had put in a 
bid for the 1910 Fourth of July regatta, and had 
asked the co-operation of the Toledo yachts- 
men. This invitation came from the Citizens’ 
Association of Port Huron, Michigan. It was 
signed by J. J. Lynn, one of the leading bank- 
ers of that city, who stated that it had been de- 
cided to hold the first annual regatta at that 
port Monday, July 4, and hat there would be 
sailing for all classes, with special provisions 
for the old boats not eligible to sail under the 
new universal rules. Port Huron is distant 
from Toledo about 125 miles. The yacht club 
is not a member of any association. The club 
would be eligible to membership in the Inter- 
lake Yachting Association. On account of the 
long distance it is not likely that the invitation 
of the Port Huron committee will be accepted. 
In fact, preliminary plans are already under 
way for holding a regatta in Toledo next Fourth 
of July, under the auspices of the Toledo Y. C. 

The Port Clinton yachtsmen have already 
intimated that they would like to have the 1910 
Labor Day regatta held at that port. 


Preparing for the Winter. 


Tue time has now come when owners who 
contemplate remaining afloat during the autumn 
and winter should give their vessels an over- 
haul with a view to preserving them from the 
evil effects of damp, frost, and snow, says the 
Yachting Werld. If a small yacht be properly 
cared for in the early days of autumn she will 
not deteriorate any more by being kept in com- 
mission than she would if laid up in the usual 
mud berth. On the other hand, if precautions 
be not taken to preserve the fabric from the 
ravages of the weather there is a risk of both 
hull and gear suffering to a considerable extent. 
The first thing to do is to remove from the 
yacht all gear that is not likely to be wanted 
and store it in a dry place ashore. If the 
vessel be fitted with a topmast the spar should 
be unshipped and replaced by a short chock- 
staff, while the spinnaker-boom and its attendant 
gear may also be sent ashore. The white sails 
used in summer must be unbent and replaced 
by a suit of canvas that has been dressed with 
oil and ochre to render it impervious to damp. 
If an owner has not a suit of dress sails and 
does not care to go to the expense of buying 
one he had better lay up his craft forthwith, as 
white canvas is quite unsuitable for winter work. 
During that season of the year the atmosphere 
is for the most part heavily laden with moisture 
and it is often impossible to dry wet sails for 
weeks together, and as cotton duck, of which 
most small yachts’ sails are made, is particularly 
prone to mildew, the summer suit, if used dur- 
ing the autumn or winter, is pretty certain to 
be ruined. Most owners, however, have a dis- 
carded suit of sails by them which can be 
dressed at small cost and bent for the winter. 
It does not matter very much if the material of 
which these sails are made is somewhat worn 
and thin, for owing to the shortness of the days 
and the uncertain character of the weather the 
yachtsman who keeps his craft afloat dyring the 
winter is not likely to venture very far afield. 
He will probably confine his sailing to com- 
paratively land-locked waters such as the east 
coast rivers and creeks, with perhaps an oc- 
casional short cruise to a neighboring port 
when the weather is particularly fine and 
tempting. 


The decks should receive a coating of varnish 
to protect them from frost and snow, for if 
this precaution be neglected and the weather be 
permitted to eat into them, the planks will turn 
a dirty gray color and nothing will restore their 
pristine beauty. The varnish, moreover, will 
harden the surface, and in the event of the yacht 
being used for fishing the decks will not suffer 
so much from the heavy trawl heads. The 
varnish can be readily removed in the spring 
with the aid of one of the many alkaline prepar- 
ations that are sold for the purpose. If the sky- 
lights and other bright work are at all bare oi 
varnish they should receive a fresh coat, as also 
should the spars and blocks, and a prudent 
owner will also grease his wire standing rig- 
ging with tallow. The yacht’s bottom, after be- 
ing scrubbed, should be black varnished—anti- 
fouling composition is quite unnecessary during 
the winter months, for when the .water is cold 
a vessel’s bottom will keep clean for a con- 
siderable time. 

Below decks some form of coal stove is al- 
most a necessity, not only for warmth, but to 
keep the cabins and their fittings dry. An oil- 
stove is not of much use for this purpose, as it 
will only generate a muggy sort of warmth that 
has but little driving power. A small “bogey” 
stove, however, will keep everything below 
decks as dry as the proverbial bone and the best 
fuel is a mixture of peat and coal or coke. 
These little stoves are very inexpensive to buy 
and are easily fitted, but it is as well to protect 
any woodwork in its immediate .neighborhood 
with asbestos millboard. If the boat is only 
used for week-end sailing, the blankets and 
bedding should be stowed in waterproof kit 
bags during the owner’s absence, but even if 
this precaution is taken one cannot rely upon 
them being perfectly dry, and they should 
therefore be aired before use. The best form of 
cabin stove we have seen is that made by Smith 
and Wellstood, which burns antKifacite. This 
only requires filling up once a day, and, being 
hermetically sealed, there is no risk of injurious 
fumes. The fire can therefore be kept alight 
all night with safety, which is a great comfort 
in cold weather. If the caretaker fill up the 
stove once a day the fire will remain alight 
throughout the winter, and the _ cushions, 
bedding, and other cabin furniture will be kept 
quite dry and in good order. Yachting in the 
winter without a coal stove of some sort is a 
game not worth the playing. However tight 
the decks and cabin top may be, everything 
below decks is running with moisture formed 
by condensation, and there is a steady drip, 
drip from the beams and coamings. This in a 
short time generates mildew, which ruins the 
cushions and as likely as not sows the seed of 
rheumatism in the constitutions of the owner 
and his crew. If, however, a small yacht be 
properly prepared and fitted for winter work, 
sailing during the “off” season is really excellent 
sport and we wonder that more owners do not 
give it a trial. 


Chicago Y. C. 


Tue Chicago Y. C. has started in already to 
boom things on Lake Michigan next season. 
The annual meeting of the club was held last 
week. Officers were elected for the ensuing 
year, considerable indebtedness was wiped out, 
plans of gigantic scope were fostered, and the 
enthusiasm of the yachtsmen led to the dona- 
tion of a number of cups to be raced for next 
summer. 

Dr. William L. Baum, who served the club 
as commodore in 1906 and 1907, was again 
elected as chief flag officer, and the burgee of 
the Chicago Y. C. will fly next season from 
the fore masthead of Amorita, the largest and 
finest schooner yacht on Lake Michigan. There 
was no opposition to the regular ticket, and the 
following officers were elected: Commodore, 
Dr. William L. Baum; Vice-Commodore, Dr. 
Thomas L. Gilmer; Rear-Commodore, James O. 
Heyworth; Secretary, A. Sheldon Clark; 
Treasurer, Murdock MacLeod; _ Trustees, 
William B. Mundie and Edward M. Mills. 

Dr. Baum announced that he would offer a 
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valuable cup to be sailed for by yachts of all 
classes on full time allowance. W. C. Thorne 
offered a cup for any class the regatta commit- 
tee might select. Vice-Commodore Gilcer and 
Charles E. Fox offered trophies for cruising 
power boats, and other members announced 
that they would offer prizes for next year’s 
sport. 

The report of the retiring secretary showed a 
healthy increase in membership, while the re- 
port of Treasurer MacLeod showed the organi- 
zation to be on a sound financial basis. Fifteen 
hundred dollars’ worth of bonds were retired, 
the paper being a portion of the club’s out- 
standing issue. The bonds retired were de- 
termined by numbers drawn from a hat. It 
was voted to hold the annual elections in Sep- 
tember of each year in the future. 





Canoeing. 





Down the Flambeau. 


THERE is a trip in North Central Wisconsin 
which, at least at one particular season of the 
year, may be counted upon as worth while to 
the man who enjoys unblemished natural forest 
beauty, the exhilaration of snappy, clear atmos- 
phere, remoteness from all civilized touch, and 
total absence of the mosquito. A week or so 
after the first heavy autumnal frosts, is the 
period to be selected. At such a time and place 
there may be presented to the voyageur a pano- 
rama of shore-line and sky-line beauty, chang- 
ing from hour to hour and day to day, the joy- 
ful recollection of which will- long remain—it 
will be a delightful memory asset. 

The Flambeau River—perhaps named by the 
early French explorers because of the bright 
flaming-red colors of the heavy border foliage 
of autumn—is one of the northeastern reaches 
of Mississippi water, draining almost number- 
less small lakes in the upper eastern counties 
of Wisconsin. It is a restless, dashing, clear 
and cold stream, and for the greater part of 
its course boulder-lined and bedded. Short 
stretches of rapids and ten- to twenty-foot falls 
are encountered in almost every day’s course, 
and it is mainly the former which make it quite 
necessary to have a strongly-built, flat-bottom 
boat for conveyance, rather than 4a canoe. 
There is more than one story known to the 
guides of valorous entry upon the Flambeau 
course by canoeists—followed sooner or later 
by a disastrous ending. 

The Flambeau may be entered at Mercer, 
Manitowish, Park Falls, Fifield, Phillips or a 
number of other convenient railroad points and 
pursued ad libitum. A good riverman is re- 
quired, one who well understands poling a 
loaded and “light” boat, who can intelligently 
negotiate rapids, make safe and quick portages, 
and also be teasonably handy in the matter of 
camping and out-of-door interests in the woods. 

Oct. I, 1909, a temperamentally and physically 
well-balanced party left the early morning train 
(5:30) at Phillips and stepped into a waiting 
“rig.” <A drive of twelve miles brought them 
ready for a steaming, bountiful breakfast, to the 
embarking point on the south fork of the Flam- 
beau. The day promised to be glorious. It did 
not take long to change clothing and make such 
preparations as had been perforce left until the 
last moment. The four guides had been 
previously secured, and the boats placed in good 
order. Our worthy hostess had baked fifteen 
loaves of bread, and carefully supplied and 
packed various other food elements. The pack- 
boat was loaded with a good-sized tent, 
blankets, cooking utensils, provender etc., and 
then, two men to a boat, along with the guide, 
either at the oars or pole, we made a gallant 
start upon a journey new to us all and destined 
to cover the stretch down the south fork and 
up the north to a series of lakes reputed full of 
muskies. 

It might he well here to intimate that this 
chronicle, adhering to the truth, will, of such 
necessity, be quite devoid of thrilling experi- 
ences and hair-breadth escapes. At no point 
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or time was there the least danger either from 
the furiousness of the waters or from the den- 
izens of the encompassing forest. The river 
is shallow throughout almost its entire course, 
allowing and necessitating poling of a boat 
quite without interruption, although at times 
oars may be used with evident advantage. 

There was, however, by way of diversion, a 
spill for one boat shortly after the start. 
Passing through rapids the craft found a large 
boulder in its course possessing a superior 
amount of resistance, which, with the vis a tergo 
very quickly produced a “gunwale leakage.” 
There was a hasty scrimmage into knee-deep, 
foaming waters so as to prevent wetting our- 
selves and our duffle (the former being accom- 
plished, but not the latter). Then it was dis- 
covered that the big doctor’s boots leaked after 
he had been standing in two feet of water for 
fifteen minutes trying to save guns, camera, 
fishing tackle, etc., from the boulder-strewn 
river bed or from disappearing in the direction 
of the Gulf of Mexico. But aside from the 
cataract flow over the tops of those boots it 
was clearely apparent that they had given way 
at various points lower down, doubtless from 
too close proximity to the fire after some 
previous wetting. This caused a little delay, as 
a guide had to be dispatched back to the home 
camp after an extra pair of foot covers. 

While this was the only real overturn, there 
were numerous close calls and many times water 
was taken over the boat side while shooting 
rapids or becoming rock-bound. Upon com- 
pleting the trip we all felt that, considering the 
stage of the water, Fortune had abundantly 
smiled upon us by allowing dry clothing 
throughout, with the one exception mentioned 
above. 

Camp for the night was made near this point, 
and the wet duffle belonging to the unfortunate 
boat was spread out on lines and poles before 
the large pine fire to dry out and be restored— 
the latter term being especially applicable to 
D.’s box of fine Havana cigars. By the way; 
did you ever smoke a cigar that had been 
soaked in river water and then dried out on top 
of an old piece of iron beside a northern camp- 
fire on a frosty autumn evening? If not, try it 
sometime. It makes a delicious change. 

The guide who was sent back after the extra 
pair of shoes could not return, we knew, until 
long after dark, and as he was a new man to 
this part of the river, and as the camping place 
was aside from the stream and surrounded by 
a thick growth of scrub, it was hit upon to 
put a lighted candle upon a convenient rock 
beside the stream. The night was still and the 
scheme therefore worked admirably. Along 
about eight o’clock the guide returned with the 
new boots, and said that he certainly would 
have missed the camp entirely had it not been 
for the signal candle. 

However, with these slight events, the first 
day closed cheerfully, enticingly. A hot camp- 
fire supper of good essentials to the full satis- 
faction of honest appetite; the new moon high 
in the still heavens; delightful companions; 
healthy badinage and good stories; along with 
the forest surroundings, the piney odor, the 
music of the rapids, the crackling fire, the frosty 
atmosphere, all made for a calm sense of satis- 
faction that must be realized to be fully ap- 
preciated, and that seems to defy words of i 
quate description. 

Of course, with such conditions and surround- 
ings the day closed “cheerfully, enticingly.” 
How could it well be otherwise? Those who 
count life’s sense comforts and natural attune- 
ments worth while must allow a good reckon- 
ing to full-health nights and days “in the open.” 

Several days thus passed, no one of which 
stood out as strikingly different from another. 
All were filled with sunshine, the sparkle and 
foam of hurrying water, but more intensely 
noteworthy at all times and all about was the 
exquisite coloring of the forest foliage. 

There has been no purpose in writing this 
description ‘beyond that- of indicating the 
beauties of the autumn leaves of a northern 
Wisconsin forest. at the same time it is fully 
realized that this pen of mine is utterly in- 
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Canoe and Boat Building. 


A Complete Manual for Amateurs, Containing plain 
and comprehensive directions for the construction of 
canoes, rowing and sailing boats and hunting y 
W. P. Stephens. Cloth. Seventh and enlarged edition. 
264 pages. Numerous illustrations and fifty plates in 
envelope. Price, $2.00. 
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Hints and Points for Sportsmen, 


Compiled by “Seneca.” Cloth. Illustrated, 244 pages. 


rice, $1.50 


This compilation comprises six hundred odd hints, 
helps, kinks, wrinkles, points and suggestions for the 
shooter, the fisherman, the dog owner, the yachtsman, 
the canoeist, the camper, the outer; in short, for the 
field sportsman in all the varied phases of his activity. 
“Hints and Points” has proved one of the most prac 
aa useful works of reference in the sportsman’s 
ibrary. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Forest anp Stream is the recognized medium of 
entertainment, instruction and information between Amer- 
ican sportsmen. The editors invite communications on 
the subjects to which its pages are devoted. Anonymous 
communications will not be regarded. The editors are 
not responsible for the views of correspondents, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Subscriptions may begin at any time. 
single copies, $3 per year; $1.50 
for clubs of annual subscribers: 


Three Copies, $7.50. Five Copies, $12. 


Remit by express money-order, registered letter, m = 
order or draft, payable to the Forest and Stream Publis 
ing Company. he paper may be obtained of news 
dealers throughout the United States, Canada and Great 
Britain. Canadian subscriptions, $4.00 a year, $2.00 for six 


months. 

Foreign Subscriptions and Sales Agents—London: 
Davies & Co., 1 Finch Lane; Sampson, Low & Co. 
Paris: Brentano’s. Foreign terms: $1.50 per year; $2. 


for six months, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Inside pages, 16 cents per te line. Special 
for three, - and twelve months. Eight words to 
line, fourteen lines to one inch. Advertisements 
be received by Saturday previous to issue in 
they are to be inserted. Transient advertisements 
invariably be accompanied by the money, or they 
not be inserted. Reading notices, seventy-five cents 
line. — advertisements of an approved character 
serte ? 


Terms: For 
for six months. Rates 
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Display Classified Advertising. 


Hotels, Summer and Winter Resorts, Instruction, 
Schools, Colleges, etc. Railroad and Steamship Time 
Tables. Real Estate For Sale and To Let. Seeds and 
Shrubs, Taxidermists. The Kennel. Dogs, etc. Wants 
and Exchanges. Per agate line, per insertion, 18 cents. 
Three months and over, 10 cents per line. 


Solid Classified Advertising. 


For Sale. Kennel. 
For Sale or To Let. Wants and Exchanges. Per agate 
line, 10 cents. Absolutely no display. No advertisement 
of less than three lines: accept Cash must in every 
case accompany order. . 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
127 Franklin St., New York. 
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SCENE ON THE 


competent to the successful effort. The artist’s 
brush notoriously falls short of depicting the 
beauties of Nature’s leafy garb; the camera is 
quite without value except to give the merest 
hint; then how can it be possible for printed 
words to convey to the mind’s eye anything 
more than a suggestion of the riot of color 
that prevails in the still north woods in 
October, when the seasonal conditions have 
properly conspired? Any man can sit at ease 
and feast his eyes upon incOmparably beautiful 
forest scenes that float slowly by, but who has 
the power, by descriptive language, to repro- 
duce the same—to make others see them in 
similar way? I freely admit that I cannot, yet 
have the audacity to make the attempt—an at- 
tempt, however, that must remain suggestive 
only. 

There are the various shades of green belong- 
ing to the different varieties of deciduous trees, 
then in between, surrounding and interjecting 
in a hundred different settings are the flambeau 
colors of the maples and oaks and the modified 
tinctures of many other hard wood species. 

But the reds and yellows—the goldens and 
browns, crimsons and magentas—of the maples 
in all the gradations of color possible by the 
mystic brush of nature, stand out fiercely. 
strikingly, beautifully. Here a stately giant 
pine holding aloft its bushy, darkly-sheenish 
canopy of green, while nestling to one side a 
soft maple seemingly afire with the brilliancy 
of its hues, and upon the other hand a delicate 
spread of yellow and yellowish-red fanning out 
to the sun a beauty that cannot be written. 
Then the very next picture, as one gently glides 
down the stream, is totally variant with the 
same predominant pigments, and thus the 
kaleidoscopic changes are rung on, moment 
after moment, hour after hour, no two views 
being even similar in detail, while the general 
tonal effect at times modifies or heightens. ac- 
cording to the angle of observation, the state of 
the liquid foreground or the sky and cloud in 
fluences above. 

One can get autumn colorations galore in a 
village street, on almost any hillside. One can 
see a succession of foliage color schemes irom 
a railway train, from an afternoon drive c- 
auto spin, or from a paddle along the s_.vres 
of some quiet lake. But the hand of man then 
so often, and so often repellantly, appears as 
to mar the design, and there lacks the ever- 
recurring change, while holding fast to the 
original virginity of nature, and there lacks also 
the duplication afforded by the surface of al- 
ternate pools of still, pure, seemingly polished 
water. 

For miles and miles, and practically without 
any interruption in the scene, one may travel 
by boat over northern Wisconsin streams view- 
ing either the water-mirrored picture, or feast- 
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ing upon the original straight before his eyes, 
or to the right or left, for the wondrous beautv 
is everywhere, upon every hand, in the early 
hours of the day, at high noon, or when the low 
rays of the evening sun seem to give a still 
different force and volume to the hues and 
forms. , 

To the man who has “eyes with which to 
see”—the true lover of nature’s wonderful pig- 
ment secrets—a trip “down the Flambeau” when 
the autumn surroundings are favorable, there 
will be revealed such prospects as probably 
were never before seen, and a royal display, 
not for a moment, or period of time marked by 
a day, or even a number of days. For a weck, 
or even two, the experience may be enjoved 
and the chances are more than even that the 
artistic—call it esthetic, if you please—side of 
one’s self will be so strongly awakened as to 
render sacrifice the rod and gun. The appeal 
of game is null and void under such circum- 
stances. 

We thought that perhaps there would be a 
couple of days or-so of such color exhibit, bas- 
ing the prediction on former experiences at 
about the same time of year when dull and 
gloomy days were the rule, or intervening often 
enough to prevent the full and perfect evolution 
of leaf. But no! not this time. Beginning with 
Sept. 25 (the writer and a companion preceded 
the four others of the party by five days) there 
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was, in the Flambeau region, two weeks of 
most glorious sunlight days, almost without a 
cloud in sight at any time, and with a very 
gradual upward trend in temperature each suc- 
ceeding day, following a series of heavy frosts 
earlier. Each day seemed to vie with the one 
before in brightness of sun and gentleness of 
temperature, and it may readily be conceived 
that such elemental environment constituted the 
very acme of perfection in the after-glows pro- 
duced upon leaf and vine. It was well worth 
waiting a number of years to see, and well 
could we all afford to ignore the plump par- 
tridge and the lusty muskie and sit quite spell- 
bound for hours of a day, for days of a week, 
while such a nature’s canvas was being un- 
rolled before us. We could only feast our eyes 
upon the scene and exclaim anon. 

Every mother’s son returned from that trip 
almost gameless, but with what an abundant 
compensation therefor! “Game is ephemeral,” 
“We can get fish and birds any old time,” “Let 
us mentally ‘eat and drink’ these scenes, for to- 
morrow we die,” and other expressions from 
members of the party plainly signified that the 
wild life of the woods and waters were secondary 
~-distinctly so—to the wild, weird, sublime 
ke ath tinctures of the incircling foliage. 

Next time we will go to fish and shoot, but 
tks one year will always stand out as a pilgrim- 
age to one of nature’s choicest, purest, most 
primeval color factories working full time in 
its highest perfection of harmony and most 
exalted degree of creative genius. 


G. H. C. 


A. C. A. Membership. 


NEW MEMBER ELECTED. 
° sah te er * 
Atlantic Division.—s5922, John FE. Horn, 
Bordentown, N. J. 


LIFE MEMBER. 


No. 87 (A. C. A. 5919), Edgar J. Williams, 

New York city. 
ASSOCIATE MEMBER DECEASED. 

No. 167, Miss Dorothea A. Reichert, New 
York city. 

Many of our members will pleasantly remem- 
ber Miss Reichert in connection with several of 
the Sugar Island camps, and she will be missed 


by all who there had the privilege of her ac- 
quaintance. 


The Forest AND STREAM may be obtained from 
any newsdealer on order. Ask your dealer to 
supply you regularly. 
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Trapshooting. 


lf you want your shoot to be announced here 
send a notice like the following: 


Fixtures. 


Dec. 8-9.—Travers Island, N. Y.—New York Athletic 
Club amateur trapshooters’ championship. P. R. 
Robinson, Sec’ hooting Committee. 

Dec. 14.—Bergen each (L. I.) G. C. L. H. Schorte- 
meier, Sec’y. 

Dec. 31.—Dayton, Ky.—Northern Kentucky G. C. 


1910, 

Jan. 1—Bergen Beach (L. I.) G. C. merchandise handi- 
cap. L. H. Schortemeier, Sec’y. ; 

Jan. 1.—Dayton, Ky.—Northern Kentucky G. C. tri- 
state trophy; live birds, 

Jan. 24-29.—Houston, Tex.—Sunny South Handicap. Alf. 
Gardiner, Mer. 

Feb. 8-10.—San Antonio, Tex., tournament. 


REGISTERED TOURNAMENTS. 
Dec. 4.—Trenton (N. J.) Shooting Association. F. W. 


Mathews, Mer. 
Mo.—Maurice G. C. W. W. 


Dec. 4-5.—St. James, 

Miller, Sec’y. 

Dec. 10.—Quarryville (Pa.) G. C. J. R. Armstrong, Sec. 

Dec. 13-14.—Palestine (Tex.) G. C. Ben D. Jackson, Sec. 

Dec. 15.—Skaneateles Junction, N. Y.—Glenside G. C. 
C. S. Cottle, Sec’y. 

Dec. 17.—Lambertville (N. J.) R. and G. C. E. E. 
Bates, Sec’y. 

Dec. 20-22.—Houston (Tex.) G. C. Alf. Gardner, Sec’y. 

Dec. 27.—Waco,Tex.—Ambold G, C. J, A. Lemke, Sec’y. 

Dec. 28-29.—Sullivan (Ill.) G. C. Bert Fultz, Sec’y. 

Dec. 29-31.—Bryan (Tex.) G. C. hi Allen Myers, Sec’y. 

Dec. 30-31.—Artisia (N. M.) G.C. Mark A. Corbin, Sec’y. 

Dec. 31.—Wellington, Mass.—Palefaces’ G. C. Horace 


C. Kirkwood, Sec’y. 
1910.—Belleville (Ont.) G. C. 


Dec 31, 1909-Jan. 1, 
. Howey. Sec’y. 
Dec. 31-Jan, 1.—Catasaqua, Pa.—Bryden G. C. G. E. 
Brown, Pres. 


1910. 
an. 17-21.—Hamilton (Ont.) G. C. H. A, Horning. Sec. 
ae Sen eenenenee Country Club. Leonard Tufts, 
res, 
June 7-9.—Syracuse, N. Y.—New York State Sports- 


megs Association tournament, Chas. G. Blandford, 
ec’y. 





DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


The next shoot of the Hudson Gun Club, of Jersey 
City is fixed to take place on Dec. 5. 


Zz 


The next regular shoot of the Holland Gun Club, 
Batavia, N. Y., will be held on Dec. 9. 


At Morrisville, Pa., on Nov. 27, a 50-bird match be- 
tween Messrs. Herman Margerum and “Casey” McCue 
resulted in favor of the former by a score of 48 to 30. 
The purse was for $100, and much interest was shown in 
the contest. 

¥. 


The Passaic County Gun Club, of Paterson, N. J., and 
the North Caldwell Gun Club have arranged a series of 
team contests, ten or more men to a team, two wins 
out of the three contests to determine the winner. The 
first contest is fixed to take place on Dec, 18, 


. A match at 10 birds, at Seidersville, Pa., Nov. 27, be- 
tween Mr. Geo. Gross, of that place, and Mr. Alvin Reiss, 
of Hellerton, for $50 a side, was won by the latter with 
a score of 8 to 5. It requires a high order of skill to 
kill exactly one-half the birds shot at, 


In the week ending on Nov. 27, two tournaments were 
registered with the Interstate Association, namely, that 
of the Bryan, Tex., Gun Club, Dec. 29-31, J. Allen 
Myers, Secretary, and that of the Paleface Gun Club, 
Dec. 31, Wellington, Mass., Horace C. Kirkwood, Sec- 
retary. 

- cs 

The Atlantic City, N. J., Gun Club has arranged to 
hold a shoot on Christmas Day, beginning at 10 o’clock 
A. M., with an intermission from 12 to 2 o’clock. Every- 
one is invited to attend. On Dec. 3, the December spoon 
event will be a feature of the shoot. For further par- 
ticulars address Secretary A. H. Sheppard. . 


x 
There were eleven contestants in the 10-bird handicap 
of the Penrose Gun Club, Philadelphia, Nov. 27, and of 
these Mr. Murphy made a straight score, while three, 
Messrs, Fisher, Lord and Felix, tied for second on 9. 
Fisher was rather unfortunate by losing his tenth bird 
dead out, close to the boundary. 


Quick action for $25 a side was a conspicuous feature 
of a 5-bird match, between Mr. Benjamin Harris, Sec- 


_retary-Treasurer of the United) Mine Workers of the 


Hazleton, Pa., district, and Mr. Steve Wasgo. The 
match was shot at Coleraine. A high wind is held re- 
sponsible for adding some difficulties to the shooting, 
The scores were: Harris 2, Wasgo 3. It was thus a 
close contest. 


The most conspicuous. feature of the competition at 
the New York Athletic Club traps, at Travers Island, 
Nov. 27, was the total of 96 out of 100 targets scored by 
Mr. Fred Hodgman, from scratch in the last four 
events of the day’s programme. He broke 25 stfaight in 
two events. He scored a leg on the Westley-Richards 
gun and a win in a special trophy event. Mr. G. M. 
Thompson won the ‘second leg on the November cup 
and it thereby became his property. 


The first price of the American amateur championship, 
to be shot under New York Athletic Club auspices, 
Dec. 8 and 9, is a solid gold watch fob with large 
mercury foot in diamonds and rubies. The olive wreath 
is in green gold, and the initials “N. Y. A. C.” on the 
obverse side, and on the reverse side there is a ‘clay 
target” with a fine diamond filling the crown space. 
The inscription will be written about this target. The 
second and third prizes are watch fobs of design similar 
to that of the foregoing, the diamond excepted. The 
prizes for the preliminary event ‘of the first day are 
three sterling silver cups, artistic in design and grad- 
uated as to sizes. 


The closing of several events for November was an 
interesting feature of the Crescent Athletic Club shoot, 
Bay Ridge, Brooklyn, Nov, 27. The weather conditions 
were pleasant. The final shoot for the November cup 
wds won by Mr. C, A. Lockwood, of Jamaica. This, 
with his previous best score, made a total of 47 out of a 
possible 50. The November scratch shoot resulted in a 
tie between Messrs. F. B. Stephenson, W. C. Damron 
and G. G. Stephenson, Jr., and the prize was divided. 
Four contestants tied on full scores of 25 for the Stake 
trophy, but as Mr. D. T. Leahy shot from scratch, the 
prize was awarded to him. In the team contest, Dr. 
J. J. Keyes and H. W. Woodcock were high with a 
total of 46. 

R 


Secretary A. K. Ludwig writes us as follows: “The 
Hercules Gun Club will hold a live-bird shoot on Sat- 
urday, Dec. 11, on their grounds, at Cotopaxi Swamp, 
Temple, Pa. The programme calls for 15 birds, en- 
trance $8, money divided 40, 30, 20 and 10 per cent. Pro- 
fessionals shoot for birds only. If time permits, miss- 
and-out events will be shot. Shoot starts promptly upon 
arrival of P. & R. train No. 6, due at 12:30 P. M. at 
Temple, Pa. A new, roomy club house is on the 
grounds, which is heated throughout the day for the 
accommodation of the shooters. The Hercules takes 
special pains to make this a most pleasant and memor- 
able event. Plenty of good, strong birds on the grounds 
to enjoy this treat. All dead birds belong to the shoot- 
ers. Bird-cracks from distant towns are expected to 
take part in this-memorable contest. Come all. Good 
railroad facilities until late hours.” 


Thanksgiving Day was distinctly unpleasant for outdoor 
sport, a stiff gale, snow, rain and sleet being conspicu- 
ous in the weather provided for that day. It was a 
good day for a warm fireside and roast turkey, and quite 
the opposite for trapshooting. The attendance at the 
Crescent Athletic Club traps at Bay Ridge, L. I., was 
light. Dr. J. J. Keyes was the most successful contestant. 
He won the Thanksgiving Day trophy contest, the prize 
of which was a beautifully carved oak plaque. At the 
shoot of the New York Athletic Club, on Thanksgiving 
Day, Mr. G. M. Thompson won the leg on the Novem- 
ber cup and a leg on the holiday cup, making a full 
score of 25 in the latter event. Mr. Gus E. Greiff won a 
leg on the Haslin cup with a- full score of 25 from 
scratch, an excellent performance under. any conditions, 
but peculiarly sounder the unpleasant weather con- 
ditions which prevailed. Mr... George W. Kuchler also 
scored 25 from ‘scratch in the Westley-Richards event. 
Mr. T. J. Corbett won the leg on the Hall cup. 

BERNARD WATERS. 


Ossining Gun Club. 


Osstninc, N. Y., Nov. 25.—Despite wind and snow, 
the Thanksgiving Day shoot of the Ossining Gun Club 
was successful. There were nineteen shooters in at- 
tendance. A warm fire inside the club house served to 
modify. the outdoor conditions of the snow-laden north- 
east wind. The programme consisted of two 10-target 
practice events preliminary to the 50-target handicap, 
shot in two strings of 25 targets. The handicap con- 
sisted of misses as breaks. .The scores will show that 
the neationgnt was quite well done. 

Lansing Terwilliger..got the limit of handicap, but 
was not able to get near the prizes. As he has only 
tried shooting at targets a couple of times, his low 
scores must be attributed to want of practice, for he is 
a good game shot. 


In the other extreme came Daubeney Brandreth with a~ 


gross score of 46, which showed him to be slightly under- 
handicapped with his new gun. First prize went to him. 
It is a handsome gold medal for high net score for club 
members. A set of individual salts went with this prize, 
which Mr. Brandreth very gracefully waived, and Joe 
Willi fell heir to them. Third went to Preston Wood, 
a sterling salad spoon being the prize. C. G. Blandford 
won a sterling sauce spoon on a toss-up with J. C. 
Barlow, and John Hyland got fifth, a set of dessert 
spoons, on: a shoot-off with Ted Brewerton. The prize 
for non-members, a set of soup spoons; went to Bruce 
Patrick. who surprised everyone by smashing 18 in his 
first string of 25. 

A. L, Burns motored over from Mamaroneck and 
shot as guest of C. G. Blandford. He got high net 
score of 42, but was nosed out on non-member’s prize 
by one target, shooting from scratch. 

Col. Brandreth furnished the prizes for this shoot, and 
they were of the same fine sort that he always gives. 
Everyone missed the Colonel, for he is one of the 
keenest shooters in the club. The scores follow: 


Targets: 


10 10 25 2 Total. 

BE WM Ble cxsscndceccucasuss 77% 16 ~ 39 
SMe SR Bescnacacecnncavens 8 9 19 16 40 
BP TE OE Ss co ccvsncccccdenecne cs +t 2a 46 
Mi De EE akauskucadsndnccdedeedund 8 8 23 19 42 
ee IE © Usccadecasocdendens are 39 
IS BP ecdccncnncndcusidens 12 12 36 
D MRML EP Chbcctucacccwucovedcdacunds 8 18 18 42 
NE SIN 5 i id hcucidipeasiods 7 16 16 42 
CIS BOvidccncceniecescces 13 15 38 
P R Wed, 6.cccccceticiccesccssess 16 19 41 
i RE De cnddsenanccacaneaduse 3 3 10 14 39 

ir I: Dictidéasdeedeccededecae 4 19 14 40 

PENIS, TF Sn encnésacccacacsncdes 3 18 10 43 
) 2.  “S 2a es 6 15 36 
RE EE i tocdntuidneicdoxenseves s ¢ 9 30 
L Terwilliger, 15 5 9 29 
F Rohr, 15 ..... 13 12 40 





W Burdick, 15 °....... cae eas cael tie Ce 
FF Fe sdan dat cncéscsscseducs ie 


Notes of the Shoot. 


G. B. Hubbell and Amos Bedell were missed by all. 
The poultry event did not come off owing to their 
absence, 

Will, Fisher showed good nerve by agreeing to shoot 
eG, miscentout with Joe Willi. Better luck next time, 

ili. 

Win Smith shot away below his usual form, What 
was the matter, Win, too much turkey? , 

Fred. Rohr and Will Burdick were “there with the 
goods,” and made Patrick step some for the non- 
member’s prize. 

What myeened to Will Clark, Phil Fleck and Frank 
Foshay? on’t let those bubble wagons wean you away 
from the royal game of clay target shooting, boys. 

We certainly were glad to see Lanse Terwilliger. If 
he goes at it as consistently as he does the fishing 
game, he will soon be with the topnotchers. 

Joe Willi will be a good shot when he gets another 
gun. Joe sold his gun for $5 and was going to quit 
the game, but he just couldn’t quit. 

Morris Vail was shooting his brand new automatic, 
and hasn’t got the hang of it yet. 

Ted and Neil are good old standbys, and a shoot 
would not be complete without them. 

Alderman J. Curry Barlow took a hand in the handi- 
capping, and made a success of it. Curry is the best 
ever. 

Someone said “Will” Pratt and Arthur Kipp should 
he placed back a yard. Both standing 6ft. 3in., they 
have certainly got it on the rest of us when it comes to 
reaching for.’em. 

Press Wood shot his old steady gait, and as usual 
landed neaf the top. Press has a knack of making a 2% 
straight every once in a while. 

Jim Blandford took his dad’s gun and smashed 8 out 
ef 10 in the semi-darkness after the shoot, which was 
better than his dad could have done under the same 
conditions. 

Ed. Pratt and Sey Ansur are second to none in their 
resnective offices—Pratt, the trap doctor, and Ansur, the 


crack referee. Cc. G. B. 


Highland Gun Club. 


Evct Hirt, Pa, Nov. 27.—The club shoot at 50 tar- 
gets brought Anderson and Perry to the front on a tie, 
each scoring 40. In the shoot-off at 25 targets, Anderson 
won. Two Class C men, Harkin and Davis, tied on 31, 
the former winning in the shoot-off. Lester German, the 
expert professional, made quite a novel performance bv 
scoring 48 out of 50, shooting at 25 pair. The scores of 
the club contest were as follows: 





CEE Gvcccctusecedhes 44 T Wolstencroft .. 35 
*German 43 Dr Wentz .... 3% 
Anderson ... 40 Harkins 3 
PRR: ccive . 40 SN seiccs a 
Tansev . 38 





*Professionals. 
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Crescent Athletic Club. 


Brooxtyn, L. I., Nov. 27.—There was quite a 
attendance of shooters at the Bay Ridge traps. 
petition was keen and ties were numerous. 

The final shoot for the November cup excited much 
Six contestants had a show to win. 
cessful aspirant was the veteran, C, A. Lockwood, who 
scored the final and necessary win with the total of 24, 
or 47 out of 50 for the two highest scores. 
ber scratch shoot resulted in a win by F. B. Stephenson, 
W. C, Damron and G. G. Stephenson, Jr., and the prize 
was divided. Four contestants tied on full scores of 25 
. T. Leahy winning the shoot-off. 
. Woodcock won the team contest 


for the Stake tr 
Dr. Keyes and 
after a shoot-off. The scores: 


Trophy shoot, 25 targets: 

Hdp. T’ 
W W Peabody .... 
W C Damron 


F B Stephenson 
A E Hendrickson... 
H Vanderveer... 





Shoot-off, 25 targets: 
4 


V W Marshall 


Trophy shoot, 25 targets: 
E Hendrickson... 24 
B Stephenson.... 


Williamson.... 
W Peabody, Jr.. 


x Stephenson, Jr. 
H Vanderveer... 


ic] 


so-s=e5> 
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tch shoot, 15 targets: 
15 


Haw 


* Hendrickson 
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vember cup, 25 targets: 
dp. T’l 


A Lockwood 
B Stephenson 
W W Peabody, Jr.. 


Best totals for month, 50 targets: 
C A Lockwood 
G G Stephenson, Jr.... 


Stake trophy, 25 targets: 


G G Stephenson, Jr. 
A E Hendrickson... 
J H Vanderveer 


B Stephenson 


H 
Stephenson, Jr. 
Vanderveer.... i 
Hendrickson... 


Stephenson... 
W_W Peabody, Jr.. 


HO, POLO RO 


23 
ahy from scratch, 
Trophy shoot, 25 oe 


B Stephenson.... 


Stephenson, Jr. 
Vanderveer.... 


NeOMC 


W_ Peabody, Jr. 
A d 


ROE ME4z 
WS ESEBERER NEN 


Shoot-off, 25 targets: 


Trophy shoot, 25 targe 
Vanderveer.... 


W W Peabody, Jr.. 


F B Stephenson... 

Team shoot, 25 terete: 
3 

H W Woodcock. 


W Peabody, Jr. 
C A Lockwood.. 


Shoot-off, 25 targets: 


A Hendrickson. 


F B Stephenson. 
G Stephenson,Jr. 


nore oorw 


W Peabody, Jr. 
C A Lockwood.. 


at the Thanksgiving Day 
the severe, cold, storm being any- 
ent for outdoor recreation. 
e, a decidedly unfavor- 
J. Keyes was the 
e won in the 
p shoot at 25 targets, an 
Scores follow: 


22 
W Woodcock 4 21—43 


There was a light attendance 
shoot of the Crescents, 
but an inducem 
blew a gale part of the tim 
able condition for good scoring. 
most successful contestant. 
trophy event and also in the cu 
a trophy contest at 15 targets. 

Trophy shoot, 15 targets: 


Hd 
A E Hendrickson... 


H W Wood a. 
W W Peabody Pee wwe 


A E Hendrickson... 

Thanksgiving trophy, 50 targets: 
Dr J Keyes 0. 47 ey 
WV Peabody.... 
A E Hendrickson... 


Trophy shoot, 15 targets: 
3 14 


W W Peabody 


, H W Woodcock.... 
endrickson... VV 


W W Peabody 
Cup shoot, 25 targets: 
4 


H ¥ Woodcock... 4 











Trophy shoot, 25 targets: 
4 21 


F B Stephenson.... 

A E Hendrickson... 4 20 
Dr {J Keyes...... . 421 
WwW Peabody..... 1 19 


Special trophy, 25 targets: 
E Hendrickson... 4 22 
W W Peabody..... 1 19 
F B Stephenson... 0 18 


> 





FOREST AND STREAM. 
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Rohrerstown Gun Club. 


Rowrerstown, Pa., Nov. 19.—The first registered tour- 
nament of the Rohrerstown Gun Club was held on the 
ounds at this place, Thursday and Friday, Nov. 
19. Manager Humer provided an attractive pro- 
gramme, and the attendance at the shoot should have 
Only five amateurs participated, and but 
one of these shot through the programme. 
town Club grounds are the finest in Lancaster county, 
perhaps in this section of the State; but this failed to 


Ws 
one 


G G Stephenson... 


< 


G G _ Stephenson... 


Woodcock... The Rohrers- 


New York Athletic Club. 


Travers Istanp, N, Y., Nov. 27.—Mr. G. M. Thomp- 
son became owner of the November cup by winning the 
second leg with a total of 25. The star performance was 
that of Mr. F. Hodgman, who broke 


100 targets, making 25 twice. 


attract even the Lancaster county shooters. 
for the two days fellow: 


Nov. 18, First Day. 
20 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 es 


out of his last 
He shot from scratch. 


scored a leg in the Westley-Richards gun event, and 
won the special trophy contest. 


November cup, handicap, 25 targets: 
Hdp. T’l 


G M Thomson...... 25 
D RRRETIOEE . ev cvievse 2 23 
ce ee eee 223 
C W Billings....... 0 23 
(2h: eee 2 23 
F Hodgman......... 0 22 


O C Grinnell, Jr... 0 22 


e 


19 20 19 20 20 18 17 20 19 20 
12 15 15 18 17 17 15 13 15 16 
16 14 17 17 17 19 17 17 18 19 
14 12 17 15 16 17 15 16 15 16 
20 16 19 18 18 19 19 18 18 @ 
15 15 17 15 18 19 17 17 18 17 
ig 19 18 16 16 


sn eo 


Dr_L Thielman.... 
Pelha 


eosmemems 


Nov. 19, Second Day. 


Haslin cup, handicap, 25 tareets: 
2 


DF. IER: ecssceces 

M Owen... 
W J Simpson. 
Dr L Thielman. 
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G A Wilson.... 


iid lia y. ae ee rene. Me ae OS SY, AO 
Dr Thielman 


Aurora Artificial Live Bird Gun Club. 
Nov. 24—The ‘Thanksgiving poultry 
shoot given by the Aurora Artificial Live Bird Gun 
to be very successful 
The weather was very fine and twenty 
or more participants seemed to enjoy the occasion very 


28383 8S 


Club proved 
every respect. 


and pleasant 


Westley-Richards cue pondion, 25 targets: 





G F Pelham.... 
C W Billings. 22 
R Benson ...... 22 
Shoot-off : 
Morrison ......... 2 23 
BM OWeR..ccccese 2 19 
Trophy shoot, handicap, 25 targets: 
W J Simpson...... 2 24 
R M Owen......... 2 24 
F Hodgman ....... 0 23 
Shoot-off : 
W J Simpson...... 2 2 
F Hodgman 25 
O C Grinnell, 23 
J Morrison . 23 
C W Billing 23 
G A Wilson... 23 
G M Thomson 23 
Dr Thielman 23 
Hall cup, handicap, 25 t 
O C Grinnell, Jr.... 0 25 
G M Thomson...... 25 
WwW Simpson....... 2 2 
Dr Thielman ......> 2 2 
G F Pelham ....... 0 22 
C W Billings....... 0 23 
G J Corbett..... aos oe 
Shoot-off : 
O © Grinnell, Jr.... 0 23 
Special trophy, handicap, 
F Hodgman ....... 0 2 
RM Owen ccccccese 2 2 
G F Pelham........ 0 24 
O C Grinnell, Jr 0 23 
C W Billings....... 22 
W J _Simpson...... 2 22 
GS J Geeteet. .ccccese 2°22 


The club used two two-bird systems; the first is 
known as the field system, and gives left-quartering, 
outgoing and incoming, and right-quartering outgoing 
and over these a_two-bir 
system from which the birds fly on angles like clay 
targets, only instead of a crowning or crescent flight 
like clay disks these are directly the reverse. i 
hts, and, if unknown, will 
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and incoming flights; 
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wide range of fli 
the shooters guessing a é 
e had several strange but welcome faces at_this 
shoot, and prominent among them we mention G. 


Winchester Repeating 
O., a sportsman and trap shot competent to shoot 
in any company; also Mr. c , 
genial all-round sportsman who can with a little prac- 
tice at our birds make them all sit u 
and C. Mclirath, of 
good shots.and good company, and several others, whose 
we failed to g 
Nearly all of our visitors are fine trap shots and can 
snuff out clay targets in great shape, but they found 
“artificial live birds” swift and elusive and much more 
difficult to connect with, but when they did connect, the 
birds dropped and the feathers flew, so that there was 
Nevertheless, they seemed to 


rhaany 


Brown, of Solon, 


and take notice; 


also Messrs. B. leveland, O., both 


Dr _ Thielman 


no doubt about the kill. 


On Nov. 25 the weather conditions were stormy and 
wintry. G. M. Thompson won the leg for the November 


cup and a leg on the holida 
of 23 and 25. Gus E. Grei 


enjoy this new sport very much and spoke enthusiastic- 
ally about trying to induce other experts and profes- 


uD, Sets suapeaieve patees sionals to come here and try them out and test their 


scored a leg on the H 


cup from scratch, and Geo, W. : 
performance in the contest for the Westley-Richards gun. 
T. J. Corbett scored a leg on the Hall cup. 


follow: 


Kuchler scored a like 


The names of the shooters and the number of shots 
by each is given b but the number of kills is 


omitted out of courtes 


November cup, 25 targets, handicap: 
Hdp. T’! 


M Thomson...... 
W Kuchler....... 
R Robinson. . 
EB. Grelff...ccccoce 





— AWAD 


E Thompson..... 

> F Pelham........ 0 23 
T J Corbett......... 3 22 
Dr Thielman ....... 2 20 
F A Hodgman..... 0 20 
T Lenane, Jr..coce. 4 DB 


B. Mclirath, C. MclIlrath, Hatch, 
Isham, Thresher, Needles, Norman, 50 each; 


Barstow, and Noble, 75 each, Ee Ey Cape. 








Frontier Rod and Gun Club. 


Burrato, N. Y., Nov. 28.—Although the weather was 
favorable for trapshooting, 
sportsmen faced the traps at the regular shoot of the 
Frontier Rod and Gun 
trophies were won by Wakefield, 


Holiday cup, 25 targets, handicap: 
: 95 P R Robinson 
anything but 


oints for the silver 
hilippbar, Peasland 


Event 3 was the badge shoot. Event 6 was at doubles. 


Haslin cup, 25 targets, handicap: 
i 0 2 


Dr De Wolffe....... 
F A Hodgman 


PO ee eee eee eae eeeeeeeeeeeeees 


Westley-Richards gun, > targets, handicap: 










G E Greiff.c....c006 
G W Kuchler....... 0 24 
G M Thomson...... 2 22 
ena. a 0 22 
TF. CE acsccsscs 32 Dr 
G W Kuchler...... 
De CHE ccsccsvcce 2 5 
G M Thomson...... 2 24 
F A Hodgman..... 0 24 
G F Peham........ 0 22 
Hall cup, 25 targets, handicap: 
T J Corbett. 3 25 
G E Greiff.. 0 23 
G M Thomso 22 
T Lenane, Jr - 483 
Bt CORO vs.cccnccs 2 22 


T J Corbett 


Dr i Oc cckcc RD Rees PPO t POOR O Roe crccenevesonsoocess 


o Gls sc 008 6 


Dr Thielman 


G W_Kuchler... 
Dr De Wolffe 
F A Hodgman 








“You say your husband’s love of hunting is what 
enables you to enjoy his society?” 

“Yes,” answered young Mrs. 
Charley has to stay at home two or three weeks at a 
time getting the bird shot out of his system.”—Washing- 


ton Star. 
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Hudson Gun Club. 


Jerszy City, N. J., Nov. 21.—Schorty was the “big 
show” at the traps of the Hudson Gun Club to-day, 
breaking 95 in the 100-bird special, also winning high 
average with 93 per cent.; Bill O’Brien was the runner- 
up in this event, shooting very consistently, but was 
easily outclassed by Schorty, who led him by 13 birds 
at_the finish, O’Brien breaking 82. 

R . Plank was a welcome visitor, who shot along 
with us, and scored 80 per cent. at his first try over our 
traps—a very creditable performance for a _ stranger. 
Come again, R. W., and see if you can get them all 
next time. 

The day was warm and pleasant, and just enough 
wind to make the targets take very irregular flights that 
made the shooting a little difficult. 

Another welcome visitor to-day was J. W. Zollinger, 
of the U. M. C. Co., who shot along in the several 
events, and made a number of new friends at the 

unds. Come again, Zollinger, the latch string is 
anging on the outside of the door when you are in 
town, 

The hot lunch was enjoyed by all hands to-day, and 
the club expects to be able to give a game dinner at 
the grounds in the near future, as six of our mighty 
hunters, all members of the club, are going to spend a 
week shooting in Sussex county, and promise to pro- 
duce the goods. (Same six shot one gray squirrel and 
another little animal with a bushy tail that nobody 
cared for last fall, and which they were not allowed to 
bring on the train owing to a very noisy smell, but as 
they are not going to the same place this year, I feel 
safe to announce that we will certainly have this game 
dinner, or, as one of the boys was heard to remark, 
“stick your bills in that rabbit pie.” 

We shoot again on Dec, 5, just in time to get a little 
practice at some real hard shooting, to be in trim for 
the Travers Island shoot of Dec. 8 and 9. 


Events: +: 2 22 & 
Targets 25 25 25 25 25 
DT civcdiithsiascctwvabsatsoneenarh sane 20 19 18 21 20 
SIN “ccanigGreknsddbecseusucabadesnes 16 20 14 17 16 
DC: cdicccubcidnvonthapetesadnheabaes 15 17 21 18 22 
EE 16 19 15 18 21 
DE wuintsehoacessebhenacekaskoesbues 21 23 24 24 24 
Se  tnakkcahethreeudetoeusdus ania’ 19 23 18 
i ici onesdéasadencensanesied 12 14 16 
DE "chdabsshesiseevceunsusaaeetkeoesawe a sf 
ST Gatien cotenkbadumasssececosekeuaeaen’t 16 20 17 13 20 
DA or cenknehcadwheheseeseneakdeet eh .« eae 
DPT wisn cdccteaierensbseeeeaneees 19 21 21 21 
4, iD sicahe ins getepeageaaseksanceekesne 16 19 18 14 
Din ivibnthacekesdsaetsecheunensees® o mae 
 ciiechnckeesietpisekentedvaneati -— wees 
SINE, ccc axenicnidinnpetmhnenmanaaiek’ a. « 1a oe 
DL Kickuhdegetuowesbensabucesenns® son aD 
} DIOL: csduunicuenehepeeeeathinnekane -- 16 19 2 
EE dwinesacidenkekiaasbovusnesncesee 20 


SECRETARY. 
Star Gun Club. 


ExrzasetH, N.. J., Nov. 22.—The Star Gun Club held 
its registered tournament Saturday, Nov. 20, on the 
club’s grounds, Maple avenue and Grove street. At the 
appointed time over twenty shooters had entered their 
names, and shooting started at once, many others enter- 
ing as the day went along. For a wonder, we were 
blessed with good weather. Even if the attendance was 
small, it more than made up in quality. We had a 
good showing of some of the best amateur and pro- 
fessional shots in the country. 

Scores in general were quite low and not up to the 
average, as the targets were hard and were thrown the 
limit. And all the more credit therefore to those who 
did make ag 

R. M. Kling was high amateur, breaking 186, and H. 
C. Koegel second high with 182. 

L. S. German was high professional with 196 breaks 
to his credit, and H. S. Welles runner-up with 194 

In the five-man team race the Smith Gun Club won 
first honors with the score of 213; Crescent Gun Club, 
204, and Star Gun Club 197. There were 250 targets to 
each team. Two sets of expert traps and white flier tar- 
gets were used. 

The tournament drew a large number of spectators, 
many motoring from Newark, Jersey City, Orange, 
Montclair and Paterson. Following are all the scores: 


Events: 1234567 8 910 

Targets: 15 15 20 25 20 20 20 15 25 25 Broke, 
Rs cicecenete 14 15 19 2118 19 18 14 25 23 «186 
ae © BR dec cecces 14 14 19 23 18 2016 11 22 25 = s_« 182 
Frank Muldoon ...... 13 13 20 2417181613 2023 177 
W H Trowbridge..... 15 13 20 2118181513 2518 176 
Charles T Day, Jr.... 14 15 16 2217191713 2124 174 
E F Vanderveer...... 14 13 14 2016 161713 2423 6170 
Thomas Howard ..... 11 916 2117191913 22 23 170 
E E Gardner.......00- 10 12 18 2118 201710 21 21 168 
ci Gi raconcavaese 15 915 22 201919111720 167 
Te. a i pencasscaecn 11 13 171717171413 2019 158 
W H Manning....... 12 12 15 22141718141617 157 
Charles Blake ........ 10 1117 22151815121817 155 
Mb Er sec kanes cove’ 12 81419121419101818 144 
*L, S German......... 15 15 20 23 20 20 2015 2424 «19% 
.« os 14 15 19 24 20 20 2013 2425 194 
- ae eee 15 14 19 2419 201613 2325 188 
~~ ee 13 14 19 21 18 19 2013 2123 =6181 
[Rien GIOUEE xccceccee 12 14 19 251819161323 20 179 
ee I 5 icsenee 14 12 20 2419181712 2022 178: 
FT A Te Be, ccccee 10 14 20 2117 19 2010 2425 86177 
URNEE TNO nes cktne. cc ce: Qe 06 ce cs Ean ee 61 
tr ad iieieden ak oe mg. a 14 11 15 14 24 17 95 
B Lindsley . a -. 2219 41 
EE cAsckneaes0. ce aa da es 12 9131117 16 78 
Sp, eee vaenaead be os) 5% 40 111017 8 1413 73 

os_ Jacobus as 20 18 38 
J MER Gadcesncces be se. 06. 00 : ee 53 
SP EEE. “ihbcbcbss00as. <0 0d 65'%0 Se om 15 10 16 21 62 
pO ee eee ee 29 
ree ree 35 
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“THEY NEVER FAILED ME.” 


—HARRY WHITNEY 


From the frozen north as well as from 
sunny Africa comes more enduring praise 
for the entire reliability of Winchester Guns 
and Ammunition—the Red W Brand. Harry 
Whitney, who recently returned from the 
Arctic, where he spent fourteen months 
and hunted farther North and achieved 
greater success than any sportsman ever did 
before, wisely pinned his faith to the 
Red W combination. He says of it: 


**| used two Winchesters: A Model '95 .30-40 and 
a .22 Automatic and Winchester Cartridges with both. 
Neither the extreme cold nor rough handling affected 
their working or accuracy. They never failed me.”’ 





4’ HE success or survival of many an important expedition 

has hinged on its Winchester Guns and Ammunition. 
They never fail, but work as surely and shoot as accurately 
in the Arctic regions as they do in the temperate zone. 
Neither the severest climatic conditions nor the rough usage 
of the trail lessen their dependability, because they are made 
right. For that reason experience-taught sportsmen and ex- 
plorers when leaving the beaten paths in search of rare game 
or conquest always carry Winchester Guns and Ammunition 
in preference to any other make. Invariably they constitute 


The Equipment of Men of Achievement. 








OD, nig tknecesese 560s a0 ne a0 ee. és: 00 Ee 41 ontclair n Club. 
SSE ee ey, 17 Montclair Gun C 
wt EEE ae 33 Monrcratr, N. J., Nov. 27.—Event 1 to-day was for 
I ckcdcadue: ed we se: 00. ba. 00 $0 case 41 ractice. Events 2 and 3 were walking matches, Messrs. 
Ss esi cichne. ai yee (ee diencéar eee ou ae 40 ush and Young being the winners. vent 4, 5 targets, 
Eee scratch, for trophy, was won by Winslow with 22 to his 
PN: coduswens as ee o¢ Va ae 0 0 a0 44 credit. Events 6 and 7 were two-man team or pick- 
Io iiccaca ce) ae, 66. us Secu, cu'gee. Oe 13 up matches, and resulted in ties in both the first and 
*Professionals. second matches. Scores: 
ete ae —— ' 10 10 0 08 — 0 0 0 2% 
Targets: 0 argets: 
Bergen Beach Gun Club. Seale Gocconeeks 910 620 Young vssesse s+ «- $19 
Bercen Beacu, L. I., Nov. 27.—The weather was fine, Stee ceesnnns ; . is ee a 
there was a good attendance, and there was some good (rane peep ot SS 6 6 20 
scoring. Each event was at 25 targets: Two-man team races, 10 targets per man: 
Ch aldclinachSauibcoeencdoacuns eS Ee c= SI vecccpeveenoens 10 Winslow 9 
IN a ciuindsdivedbatneure coves ee Se Se oe ree 8-18 Waring 
ss dteadccaesanetuaskaasa 7. Oe ee ee ee” —EE. nc ecevsccscce 10 DEE ccccndnuasetsand 
gE eee Th ee Se Oe ee | CED een vceccccsecccs 8—18 WON acecsenaeveces 
A Pdudh Cidchcccecsdedeonsie 18 138 16 11 14 21) Winslow ......ccccce 8 WME scnceccncceeds 
PPPs in deadectdenencpeveeves DEP ae ce Se Se WOE ken cacccweccs 7—15 Crane .... 
I, « Cidcasauconecenewnase 36 Th. We Ae Ko ciccicccccccces 7 Winslow . 
aie co coandckwedaeoees Sp NO es. es MEE Nixcadbicdecncs 8—15 Waring 
er Rs vncccscteescceseceus ae ae Se «ED Scvecacdcecene 8 : 
oe SII viv cuaweessconss Srideuseee eee SS ee eee 9—17 


6 EE ovale eas dnehentagucnbense xe Ses ow de E. Winstow, Sec’y. 
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Atlantic City Gun Club. 


Atiantic City, N. J., Nov. 26—The Thanksgiving 
Day shoot, held by the Atlantic City Gun Club was a 
grand success, in spite of the inclement weather, which 
no doubt kept many shooters away. The programme 
was made up of five events of 15 targets each, with 
turkeys as prizes, and the events were all closely :con- 
tested. The cold weather and the northwest wind made 
the shooters shoot quick, and high scores were very hard 
to attain under the conditions, 





Targets: 15 15 15 15 15 10 
DEES occu bepnccutoNesbebokeetceee ae mu aa ok 
DTI cc se stra. th esabsenaboocteky § 10 oe . 
EE A Vaawkeecuevwhwnushedshstabas 14411 11 10 14 «. 
EE TES cna sce ncewases bbdvenes des ae a ce “ee ee 
BE ap bskiscseenene cu Bw i .. 
H Headley ie +e | Ge a ee 
H L Brown ;sBBe ww. 
RS cit che cake acchb enka i ear iaes 11 10 15 10 12 
NE 5 icchebhewhcanaebensteee De ee bere 
EE incon senbskbiGwesvhsedctneseve ul swe Mi 
SE. Tbh ceubcsneesakeucystecueese ln wh Ww i 5 
DEE? sat Gedacussbis<chyrssabbukesds De ee: Oe. 2 
PN 2s Ah Abeasssvykbieressesboe An Se oe ee 
RESTS RS SS ee Sn ae 8s 8 ii ak. wh 
ND een CS ipbbniucebabsnwe Day: oe) | Be oe 
Ee Ec tnanee rans se5s50%00 me Be ee Re 
PE Piao inuh> ne acveseesesanasbbes : 3.12. 9 
DES céskiech seh Ghukeetbeatsendcese eee ea ae 
EE Sakvunkububbey>shunnscedsencuees oe. wet.ve ae 8 
2 Ee ee so. os se oe B D 

Wescoat, Powers, H, Headley, Watson and Osgood 


all were successful in capturing a turkey to take home. 

I Brown was down and shot along and ran an 
even pace, and considering the weather, the work he did 
was exceptionally fine. 

Cook was obliged to be away on account of a family 
dinner, and I am informed he had a very restless after- 
noon. He is one of the regulars, and is to be counted 
on at all times to be at the top. When the guns are 
popping it is hard to keep him off the firing line. 

We will have an all day shoot on Christmas, shooting 
to start at 10 in the morning and stop at 12, and start at 
2 in the afternoon and continue until it is too dark to 
see targets. Everyone invited to shoot with us. 

Friday, Dec. 3, the December spoon event will be 
shot off, and a large entry is looked for. Be on the 
grounds promptly and get some practice before the 
contest starts. 


A. H: Suepparp, Sec’y. 


Holland Gun Club. 


Batavia, N. Y., Nov. 25.—We held our regular Thanks- 
giving Day shoot this forenoon. The Vyolet-Dri Co., 
Batavia, N. Y., donated a dozen boxes of talcum powder, 
which we divided into four prizes and gave added birds 
for handicap and shot for with the following results: 
Leonard first and Febiger second in the first contest, 
and Watson first in the second contest; Tomlinson and 
Gardiner tied for second; tie will be shot off next shoot. 
Rather cold for shooting. Next regular shoot Dec. 9. 





Targets: 2 25 25 25 25 25 15 10 
ED ie5bs vasenshusehoceaki oe ae oe aD we .6s x0 
PT Th ccccsce Sabet aeaveeee s>2nanwme..i.. 
SL sccnhbsssubsusnest ee) ES 6s ss ee 6S 
Gis ccaubbhieebane bohbe 19 19 19 16 20 18 ab 
EE we icicakbecesSintenkhs 11 18 22 16 19 20 4 
EE, 2ose0s ; vis hE OEE. ca: ae ; 
Leonard 166144W WW . 
ED iessenyes 6b 914 2B ‘ 
J Robson Bl 81 8 - 
Prentice ae 6S lw = 
C Robson i | ae ‘ ie 
Townsend se) ae és. oe - 
DE cucsonstounnubekereskous co ak Auby aes Ds oe oe 
Hampton 10 a 
OS ere ai a as, ne Bk. es 

Cuas. W. GarpINner, Sec’y. 


Spring Valley Shooting Association. 


READING, Pa.—On its grounds at Spring Valley, the 





Spring Valley Shooting Association held a_live-bird 
shoot on Nov. 27. The birds were a superior lot. A 
strong wind prevailed. Scores: 
Event No. 1, 10 birds: 
BAM WERE nc cccncsnccs 10 ER: ccckenvaneessaens Ss 
0 ea 10 ‘Lrivitz 8 
Oe re ao Englert 7 
tics chcontvekennest 9 F Wertz i 
re 9 SE -ccuviesssxeret 7 
ea 8 SUEY uihadeoknhs Vakinoee 6 
Event No. 2, 12 birds: 
SES esis inesensbnege 12 DIRS - a capsninssouee 10 
SS, ae 12 SE ox nswase ce ; 9 
SD test eiceésuneess 11 DT sncsuhnednies 9 
| ee ee 9 
Coldren fonkbageboe 0 WEE bésenenden ; S 
Fred Wertz .. essex’ Oe De coskense 7 


Penrose Gun Club. 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov, 27.—Of the eleven contestants at 
the shoot of the Penrose Gun Club to-day, Murphy was 
high with 10 straight. Fisher lost his tenth bird dead 
outside the boundary a short distance, which put him 
in a tie for second with Lord and Felix, 





Murphy, 30...2221222222—10 Pew; 2 0x: 2101220222— 8 
Fisher, 30..... 112222122*— 9 James, 29 ...120012(221— 7 
OE. 20 saws 2021122222— 9 te or 0022021171 7 
Felix, 30 9 Slater, 28 ....2102111002— 7 
Sanford, ; 22 ‘ Notrad, 30 ..02202(0022— 5 
Pratt, 28.....2122220022— 8 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Manhasset Bay Gun Club. 


Port Wasuincton, L. I., Nov. 22.—The conditions 
were unfavorable. All events were shot from scratch. 


Targets: 2 25 25 25 15 
a a eee ee 19 15 17 0 ll 
DAs Me enckbeiecescncctebeseabiasvcnsane 23 22 24 23 10 
Se! hie! DS Saves nb beatonsbevnethenseans ss ae 
Bh = OT Sc ubbrecectechensnnsyossesectss eS 2 
By Pe onascuecesvecsvescvmcnpsonstene ae 28 -e ow bs 
SL. diaics vdevimenectesiatdbeeen cs cs 


Nov. 28.—Regular weekly shoot of the Manhasset Bay 
Yacht Club was held to-day: 


Ten birds, scratch: 





HL. Ehoyt..c..- conan 0 BP Deer sccvcscee aes 
ae See 8 I O’Rourke........00 . 
a a. See 7 C M Gould.........++. 6 
Fe acsssbeiciee 7 H F Sierck.........+. 
Fifteen birds, scratch: 
ass ee. Bhi scavses 1 J W. Alker.....cccccoce 11 
FE ccncccecess - C .M Gould...ccccce oa 
ei ecsonesscves | I O’Rourke ........ <s 2 
BS Ae ecascs veces 11 
Twenty-five birds, handicap: Tl 
H L Hoyt, Jr..... 0 25 E P Alker......... 21 
SW . BERR. cccces 5 25 C M Gould.... 12 
BE Fae Reescecnce 1 22 E A Sierck... 12 
Yearly prize, handicap: 
H F Ee C M Gould 22 
FT W Alleee....x....- 5 25 H L Hoyt, Jr. 23 
& A Sherck........ 3 25 E TEE éicccss 7 21 
Lf eee 3 25 


Shoot-off resulted in perfect scores for J. W. Alker, 
E. P. Alker and E, A, Sierck; will be decided later. 





Chicago Gun Club. 


Curcaco, Ill., Nov. 25.—There were 3560 targets thrown. 
Fred Bills was high professional with a total of 95 out of 
100 from the 22yd,..mark. L, M. Featherstone was high 
amateur with 94 out of 100 from the 19yd. mark. Prac- 
tice scores were made as follows: 


Targets: 25 25 * Targets: 25 25 © 
COREE cccnsasnapece 17:19 . sostuvenecaver 25 25 20 
Kumpfer ......... 21 20. DD coccscccsces B22... 
Vietmeyer ......-- 24.23... Smith ......ccceee oan at -<. 
ee ere 33 oD .» PD cccosveshnesaas 21 .. 19 
F Taggart ....... 1513 .. Featherstone ..... 24... 13 
SOOTIRS.. ‘witassenes 222017 Haskeell ......cccce 20 23 .. 
Flewelling ........ 21 20 14 COPUEROTS occccees se aa6s 
EORNED cinveeseseccs 22 21 12 EN Pe ree Teen 
EAE  cwnesesgveces 2... 

Ql ee 21 

a eee 18 21.. 
DE ccobwsposces 19 31... 
RETORER. covessvces 21 22 .. 





*Twelve pairs. 
The handicap shoot at 100 targets had a handsome 
silver trophy as a prize. It was won by L. M. Feather- 






stone. Scores were made as follows: 

J_S Young, 22...%..... ee 87 
be ME Mackswenss 95 M Howe, 18 .......... 78 
H W Vietmeyer, 21... 84 Cc. © meee, 88 ...<6.- 7 
Fon BRON, Bhs ..ccccusee 92 ae ED,  BBvccsccce 73 
E S Graham, 21........ 84 L Kumpfer, 18......... 89 
aS: ae 7 IP EEE BE bn vececcces 81 
CE SS aa 91 ee REE, 21 i000000 64 
O M Featherstone, 19. 94 ko 43 
Dr Thomas, 20 ......... 87 fe I 90 
W Flewelling, 20...... 74 DTN, BD. osccc00 a ae 
Tom Marshall, 20...... 86 C F Stemmer, 18...... 92 


Eagle Gun Club. 


Manoa, Pa., Nov. 27.—In the 10-bird event, high 
hcnors were taken by F. Paulsen, who was high with 
9 scored from the 30yd. mark. Sloan was high with a 
straight score in the 5-bird event. In the miss-and-out 
Slcan and Torpey tied on 5 


Ten bird event, handicap, entrance $5: 
F Paulsen, 30.2212*22222—9 Knowles, 
Redman, 29...112 2—8 Empire, 
Smith, 28 ....*012220221—8 
Holinagle, 28.2210011111—8 


Torpey, 30.....2222201021—8 






28. . .0202021022—6 
28... .1020122201—7 
Emerson, 28...2020012122—7 
W_ Paulson, 29.01222210*1—7 
Seley, 27 .....0222202221—7 


Jackson, 28...0110112200— 6 
Five bird event, handicap: 
ee eee 12111—5 F Paulson, 30...... 00222—3 
ene, Tisccecsecon 22210—4 Redman, 29 ....... 10002—2 
Iioltnagle, 28 .....21101—4 Emerson, 28 ....... 01201—3 
W Paulson, 29.....22102—4 SORE 200s acvdvan 21100—3 
Miss-and-ouwt event: 





Sloan, 3/ F Paulson, 30......2210 —3 
Terpey, ¢ ; Knowles, 28 .......220 —2 
Holtnagle, 28.......2220 —3 eee 220 —2 


Chattanooga Trap. 


CuaTtanooGa, Tenn., Nov. 27.—Though only ten shoot- 
ers participated in the Thanksgiving Day programme of 
ovr gun club, at least three hundred spectators were 





present, and all enjoyed the sport greatly. Following 
ere the scores: s 
Shot at. Broke Shot at. Broke 
*P B Plummer.. 150 140 1 T Moseley.... 50 44 
eae 150 125 FE L Herrick... 50 2 
T Hibbetts ...... 150 123 ae .. 40 5 
1 L Molsdale.... 150 117 © J Byrd 25 24 
*C W Penfie'd.. 125 110 Dr Henderson... 25 17 
*Professionals. SHOOTER. 
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Passaic County Gun Club. 


Paterson, N. J., Nov. 27.—Herewith are the scores of 
shoot held by the Passaic County Gun Club, on the 
above date on their ground at the Clifton race track. 
Only thirteen shooters put in an appearance. A large 
number were still out hunting rabbits, but those pres- 
ent had an enjoyable time. 

This club will shoot a match with the North Caldwell 
Gun Club on Dec, 18, ten or more men to a side, a 
series of three shoots, to decide, best two out of three 
to be victor. 

Events: 1 2 

Targets: 10 
DE) Wkscouepedsdnoutsessesehpecns 
PED “ncnseunnGees Spa panakaseuceeh 
Kussmaul 
Hudson 
W Banta 
ft ncitcrkcsuiess seudeoasentees 


oo 
i 


and: > wr8H8eS 


5 6 
10 2 
7 


os at 
7 17 


000 > 
5 
BR 


20 


COCO G+ + Oe 


00.00 00+ 


i9 


J-1-T ROI WWW 


Weltmere 
Thompson 


POAAMPAOOWSIOO 
st 
ATIWARAAOA-~10100 





UNCLE HANK, Capt.” 


Boston Athletic Association. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 27.—The weekly shoot of the Bos- 
ton Athletic Association had thirteen contestants. R. W. 
Page was high with a total of 94, of which 24 were 
allowance. Scores of the 100 targets, handicap, follow: 


Targets: 15 15 20 15 15 20 Hdep. Total. 
2 yg ee 10 11 14 10 13 12 24 94 
ve  “SRRe rE 12 12 17 14 11 16 10 92 
PS csccesevesesas 12 1418 14 15 19 ‘a 92 
ey ORs ences snesseres 14 13 16 14 12 19 2 90 
© Me i ac%esektoneenes 10 912111215 20 89 
iy |S eer 12 10 17 13 13 20 2 87 
EEE ecu ctsececcuesas 10 11314 11 12 16 87 
Pee eG snnebe seesspenas 11 13 14 11 12 13 12 86 
SO re 13 13 18 12 12 17 - 

} CR vcscnsspe onesie 111311 91113 10 78 
7 Oe SPREE... .ccwrccccsove 71013 9 916 10 74 
Sr a Rs ba sensnsca> 121215 9 818 re 74 
ects MMI. a s6cugsceas. oe on. 40 7:89 oa 24 

*Guest. 

Shoot-off, 20 birds: 
ee EY. snntaschsntaroncesdacevens » ae és 17 
a a> ED Gandnunsoneckussacepsavedeaosee 14 2 16 


Hillside Rod and Gun Club. 


Friusuine, N. Y., Nov. 27.—The regular monthly prize 
shoot was held Saturday afternoon. Pentz and Bell from 
scratch tied for first with 24 each out of 25. Long, also 
shooting from scratch, took third prize with a score of 
23. The full scores follow: 


DE. woshaxicdwenesteetsaubskshenee 55 

EE seta cidoususeehsvkavaneonceneads 7 62 83 
PT cuba cuisepenssabncisuuabatad 100 66 66 
DE Sauceudccenebunnennavwesensn 40 25 62 
EE hd utntaseditewsnsseassierubons 7 54 72 
DE “Sec epasanscununcehersksssacns’ 75 65 87 
Picts bonsensebssnnbesacaneh anes 75 68 92 
DD nilstibinewseceesiandsnkeundos 55 38 70 
MEE ibscgeavensounnwesscessswans 45 15 33 
EE -acuncuGestieepeaelsabsekkases 100 60 60 
Zollinger (professional) .......... vis) 60 


Rifle ‘Range and Gallery. 


International Contest. 


Wasuincton, Nov. 27.—A challenge extended by the 
Society of Miniature Rifle Clubs of Great Britain to 
shoot a match on indoor gallery ranges in March or 
April, 1910, has been accepted by the National Rifle As- 
sociation of America. This international match promises 
to be a most interesting competition, as other nations 
will be invited to participate in it. 

The American team will be organized by preliminary 
competitions among the eighty rifle clubs, with an aver- 
age membership of about thirty, affiliated with the 
National Rifle Association, so that there will be about 
250 men to select from. 

The conditions of the match provide that there shall 
be fifty men on a side, each man firing 50 shots at 25yds, 
on the British target, having a lin. bullseye. Any rifle 
will be allowed, including those mounted with a tele- 
scope. The caliber of the rifle is not to be more than 
.28in. in diameter. 


44 
Rrep R. Lone, Sec’ 


“ 


Providence Revolver Club. 


Provipence, R. I., Nov. 26.—The members of the 
Providence Revolver Club held an all-day shoot at their 
range on Thanksgiving Day. The event of the day was 
the 50-shot revolver match, with four entries. The lear 
man did not finish, as he had hard luck. 

The weather conditions were rainy, with a northeast 
wind, which made hard shooting. Almy used his new 
officer’s model with 7\4in. barrel. The scores follow: 

Fifty-shot revolver match, 50yds.: 





DOC cscshebesasakeesassviacnsateste 90 85 83 91 &&8—437 
ann at on uu weeeie .--- 76 84 81. 79 70—390 
PMR. <n  Biasexepecbaeaebhacncsss 76 68 73 71 57—345 


Rifle match, 25yds.: A. Albrow 48, 42, 47; F. A. Cog- 
geshall 46; F. Demawby, 41, 45, 40. W. Amy. 
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STEVENS RIFLES AND STEVENS TELESCOPES 
—— REPEAT THEIR TRIUMPH 


\X JINNING Individual Rifle Championship Match for 1909—the 
seventh time since 1901. Zettler Rifle Club Tournament, 
Union Hill, N. J., November 2nd. Four of highest scores 

in 100 Shot Match were secured with Stevens Telescopes. 


F. C. Ross’ Wonderful Score 
100 Shots “ 200 Yards - Score 2297 


the C: *ROSS -1893 
- «-w 
F-C-ROSS-1894 
QO g 
F-C-ROSS-1895 
og 
F-C-ROSS-1896 
aa 
M-DORRLER:1897 
og 


F.C.ROSS 1898 


23 22 Z > 


23 24 ‘ M.DORRLER 1899 
= - = | Tonal 


« - ~ 1 
24 24 a M.DORRLER 1900 
25 7 ~ ci 
22 = F.C.ROSS 1901 )x 
99 ; > an F.C.ROSS 1902 )* 
93 ; ae a we 
W.G.HUDSON 1903 )* 
H.M.POPE 1904 )* 


STEVENS RIFLES—SHOTGUNS—PISTOLS—made in the Factory Gamo is 


of Precision with an accuracy unparalleled in the world! . - EES - 
. A.HUBALEK 1906 )* 


: og 
@ Your Stevens Firearm, Telescope and Stevens- @ Ask your Dealer and insist on STEVENS. A.HUBALEK 1907 )x 
Pope Catalogs will be mailed you Free the same If nied ill ship di ' — a 
day applied for. Indispensable books of reference eee ee eT ee : 
—necessities for every Shooter. prepaid, upon receipt of catalog price. W.G.HUDSON 1908 
Fr. 2 ROSS 1909 )* 


J. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL COMPANY . ; 


* Winners used Stevens 
P. O. Box 5668 


CHICOPEE FALLS, . F MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. Rifle and Stevens Tele- 


scope. 


This is the Championship Composite Target made by Mr. 
with Stevens Rifle and Stevens Telescope 
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EVERY AMATEUR AVERAGE 


At the Mo. and Kansas League Tournament, Kansas City, Nov. 9-10, was won with 


PETERS SHELLS 


Ist Amateur———Wm. Veach, 


2nd ts 
3rd sad 


4th 
~~ 


——wW. He derson, 


Harvey Dixon, - 


——F. Huston, - 
— —Dick Linderman, 


374 out of 400 
- 371 
358 
357 
357 


PETERS FACTORY LOADS make top-notch scores possible, even in the face of bad 
weather conditions, such as prevailed at the Kansas City shoot. 


You will be wise to use PETERS SHELLS in your field shooting this fall. 


and get more of it than any others. 


They kill the game cleaner 


If you want to use your trap gan for birds, try PETERS SPREADER 


LOADS. The only really successful and practical spreader shells on the market. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY. CINCINNATI. OHIO 


Rew York: 98 Chambers St. T. H. KELLER, Manager 
San Franeisce: 608-612 Howard Street. 


United States Revolver Association. 


Dr. Irvinc R, CaLkins, who won both the outdoor 
revolver and pistol championships of the United States 
Revolver Association in September of this year, is a 


comparatively young man, and came into prominence as 














DR. IRVING R. CALKINS. 
Revolver and Pistol Champion. 


a fine revolver shot 1903. In June of that year he shot 
in the competition to select the American team for the 
second international revolver match with France. He 
shot strongly and consistently in that competition and 
won a place on the victorious American team, which 
defeated the Frenchmen with a comfortable margin. Dr. 


Calkins also shot in the U. S. R. A. medal competition, 
the record book of the Association showing that he won 
the complete series of medals offered, namely, the 80, 85, 
90, 93 and 95 medals, 

On Sept. 7, 1904, shooting under U. S. R. A. rules, he 
established a new revolver record at S0yds., scoring 465 
in 50 shots, which still stands as the best on record 
under these conditions. The same year he won the 
annual outdoor revolver championship with a score of 
451. In 1908, when competitions were held all over the 
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Oeitec:tte 
Pevotver ond Rjte Cheb 


Boston 
Revotver Club 


Cacogo 
Perolver Cheb 


Los Ange/es 
Revolver Club 








ake 


Manne lien 
a fle ond Revolver 
Assocolon 


M, les Stonash 

Ripie Clb 
Neorure for & 
Seca ines ver 
Nenwors 


A ifle ere Merolrer 
Assec-aten 






Pree wence 





Pevelver Cue 


Sm1r enw Wesson 
Pevolver Clve 




















Eacu club is scheduled to shoot one match with each 
of the other clubs. 

The name of each club appears in the margin of one 
horizontal and one vertical space. 

The square where two spaces intersect indicates 
matches, and which clubs shoot with each. other. 

Squares without initials are to be disregarded—no 
matches. 

The initials in any square refer to the official scorer 
for that match. 
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MATCH SCHEDULE OF THE UNITED STATES REVOLVER ASSOCIATION LEAGUE, SEASON I909Q-IQIO. 


New Orieans: 321 Magazine St. J. W. OSBORNE, Manager 
J. $. FRENCH, Manager 





United States to select the team to represent the United 
States in the Olympic games at London, England, Dr. 
Calkins shot brilliantly, and was high man in the pre- 
liminary matches. He shot creditably,on,the team which 
won first place against eight of the Principal nations of 
Europe. 

Dr. Calkins is a man of quiet tastes and even tem- 
perament, and will undoubtedly continue to be con- 
spicuous in pistol and revolver shooting for some years 
to come. 






















Myles Stonadesh 
Rifle Clot 
Los Angeles 

Revolver Chub 

Boston 

Pevolver Club 





Monhelon 
Riple ond Revolver 
Associohion 
Oiciot 
Adllressee 

of Clee 


Bestevitte 4 
Movotver ead Fipte Ch 


Velen 1. Turner, Seep 
104, High St 
. Beitevitte Lit. 
COM eteAIne Secy 
100 Boylston St 
Boston Mose 
<, WA Waigom 
‘ (04 Loom SI. 
CA-coge Li. 
7¢ Dowgles. ~< 
‘S, #33 WM Lestioke Ave 
> Loe Angeles Cot 
VL Sitimen, Sey 
67 wart st 
Nan York Ci 























<Rteteh 
‘Ps 260 Commercie/ SY 

, Peortiand Maine 
Fd Mears 

1034 Henyon St 

Weshingfon. O¢ 
WM French 
99 WV Second St. 






Nethen Spering 
Peem 21 Bre 





7 
aos Cordiger. orgy 
Portiend Oregen 
ZC Kernhersl Sey 

208 {navstrie! Trvst Bley 
Prevideonce Al 
WCAyer Secy 
aM Lwcow ave 
Stious Mo 


















Emeryville Alemede Ce 
Cotjorn-a 





Dotted lines designate dates of matches of the squares 
they cross, 
Names and addresses of official scorers are as follows: 
L. R. Hatch, 260 Commercial street, Portland Me. 
z H, Sayre, 9 East Forty-fifth street, New York. 
. H. Whigam, 104 Loomis street, Chicago, Ill. 
c ea Crossman, 312 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
Wm. A, Siebe, Emeryville, Alameda county, Cal. 
on C. Douglas, 983 North Eastlake avenue, Los Angeles, 
al. 
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Both Amateur Averages 
At Targets and Pigeons 


i? the Missouri and Kansas League Tournaments, Kansas City, No- 





vember 9-10, were won with 


BALLISTITE 


The only perfect dense Shotgun Smokeless Powder in the world 


BALLISTITE -4*>- EMPIRE 


(Dense) (Bulk) 
Winni f 455—50 sh ds.—by Dr. I. R. 
Calkins, Springfield — oe Ae Sor ae J. H. LAU Q co., Agents, - - - NEW YORK 


Match A, 1909, with a .38cal. Smith & Wesson revolver, 
using special hand loaded ammunition. Reduced from 
an 8in, bullseye. 











When writing say you saw the ad. in “Forest and Stream.” 


J ELON PUMP GUN 


unmanned cannes teemeeecmemmeneneemeeaeienarenatemnenasammenaseememenasnanenenataimanmeemmannaataneiaaeammemmmnenmndntaaamanmas 








a oo a Se ere renee erent Vinee 
——— 4 


, XO) Sa 
SOLID BREECH HAMMERLESS | 


That Means Everything 





It means safety—because there is a thick, solid wall of steel in front of your 
eye and face, 

It means there is no hammer to catch when you fence-climb or hunt in the brush. 

It means progress—a long step ahead. 

Then the Remington Pump throws its shells at your feet. 

This modern Remington—there is no other Pump gun made that compares with 
it—is within your reach. Its price is very moderate. 


Remington Pump and Autoloading Repeaters won 

three of the five Classic Handicaps of 1909. 
REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, nee - - Ition, N. Y. 
Agency, 315 Broadway, New York City 
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“The Acme of Gun Maker’s Art’ 


—- 


Without a doubt the best 
hand made Guns extant. 


Prices $100 to $500 


Call, examine them and be convinced 


Schoverling, Daly @ Gales 
502 and 304 Broadway - New York 





FERGUSON'S 


Patent Reflecting Lamps 


THOMAS J. CONROY, Agent, 
28 John Street, 


Building Motor Boats and 
Managing Gasolene Engines 
are discussed in the book 





Gor. Nassau St., “ a 
New York. HOW TO BUILD A LAUNCH FROM PLANS 

complete illustrated work on the building of moto 
boats and the installing, care and running of gasolene 

With Silver Plated motors. By Charles G. Davis. With diagrams, 9 

Locomotive Reflec- folding drawings and 3 full-page plans. Price, post- 

torsand Adjustable paid bite. 

Attachments. . 


The author is a builder and designer of national repu: 
tation. All the instruction given is defined and com- 
prehensive, 40 diagrams, 9 folding pearnas and 3 full- 
page plans. That portion of the book devoted to the 
use and care of gas engines should be most carefull 

used by every individual who operates one. The boo 
ts well worth’ the price asked for it. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


UNIVERSAL LAMP, J 
rtsmen’s use. Gombines Head 


For § _H 
Jack(Front and Top), Boat Jack, Fishing, § 
Gamp, Belt and Dash Lamp, Hand Lan- \ 
tern, etc. 


EXCELSIOR LAMP, 
For Night Driving, Huuting, Fishing, etc. 
Is adjustable to any kind of dash or vehi- 
cle. Sendstamp for Illustrated Catalogue 
and address all orders Lamp Department. 


The A. Hi. Fox 
Hammerless Gun 


is the gun you’re looking for. Exceedingly 
strong, and too simple to get out of order 
when you’re a hundred miles from a gunsmith. Reli- 
able enough to bet your last dollar on, and handsome 
enough to delight the critical. Here are some ‘‘ Fox 
Facts’ worth knowing: 

The Fox Gun has half the usual number of parts. 
Twice the usual margin of strength. A rotary, wedge- 
shape locking bolt which takes up its own wear and 
never shoots loose. A one-piece safety which never goes 
back on the shooter. Coil main and top lever springs 
absolutely unbreakable. Genuine Krupp Fluid Steel 


barrels in all grades and the highest type of workmanship 
and artistic finish throughout. 


Ask your dealer to show you the wonderful ‘‘ Fox” 
Gun. Beautiful catalogue on request. 


Net prices $37.50 to $362.00. If your dealer cannot sup- 
Dly you, or offers substitutes, send your order direct to us. 


The A. H. Fox Gun Company 
4670 North 18th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





When writing say you saw the adv. in 
“Forest and Stream” 























** The Finest 
Gun in the 





CHARLES DALY GUNS 





Winning score of 464—50 shots at 50yds.—by Dr. I. R. 
Calkins, tingfield, Mass., in the outdoor champion- 
ship, Match B, 1909, with a .22cal. Smith & Wesson 


— using U. M. C. long rifle smokeless ammunition. 
educed from an 8in. bullseye. 





Winning score of 580—75 shots at 50yds.—by W. H. 
Whigam, Chicago, IIl., in the outdoor championship, 
Match C, 1909, with a .38cal. Colt service revolver, and 
using .38cal. service ammunition. Reduced from an 
Sin. bullseye. 





Winning score of 204—25 shots at 50yds.—by C. F. G. 
Armstrong, Eureka, Cal., in the outdoor championship, 


Match D, 1909, with a .38cal. 
using U. M. C., S. & W. 
duced from an 8in. bullseye. 


Smith & Wesson revolver, 
special ammunition. Re- 














LEFEVER SHOT GUNS 


LEFEVER ARMS CO., 23 Maltbie St., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





Winning score of 203—25 shots at S0yds.—by C. W. 


Klett, San Francisco, Cal., 
Match F, 1909, with a .32cal, 
cket revolver, using U. M. C. smokeless ammunition: 
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THEY CRUMPLE|AN UNPARALLELED 


AND DROP 


NY man who owns 


how he gets doubles 
at a great distance 
—how they crum- 
ple up and - drop 
every time the Le- 
fever speaks, He 
talks Lefever hard 
shooting, close 
shooting,and all-round shooting quali- 
ties from his own experience. Ask him 
toexplain why the Lefever kills. It’s 
all in Lefever Taper Boring, he’ll 
tell you. And why does it win all 
the World’s Championships? Lefe- 
ver Taper Boring—sameold answer 





Durston Special 20 gauge 

Price $28.00 
If all other shot guns in the world 
could have Lefever Three-Piece 
Action, Lefever Never-Shot-Loose 
bolt, Lefever Take-Up-Wear at the 
hinge joint, and the fourteen other 
exclusive Lefever advantages, they 
would still fail to get World Cham- 
pionships and long double kills, 
because they haven’t Lefever Taper 
Boring. $28.00 to $1000—and 
nothing on the market at $50.00 
will shoot or wear like the Lefever 
at $28.00. Don’t buy without get- 
ting our free catalogue. 





0: 
Reduced from an Sin. bullseye. 


Taunton, Mass., 
that between the two league leaders, 
C. A, range, Nov. 18. Three matches were shot. 
was a close contest all the way, and when four men 


Taunton Indoor Rifle League. 


on each team had shot, the Whittentons were 






ahead, 
218 to 216. 


a Lefever boasts - 


in the outdoor championship, 
Smith & Wesson, H. E 


Nov. 18—An interesting match was 
shot at the Y. M. 


The visitors took the match by just two soints, 
Hutchins and Rudolph, of the winners, and 
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sienna PARKER 


Made by 






At Chicago, the week beginning June 21, Mr. Frank Fisher 
won the Preliminary Handicap from the 18-yard mark, shooting 
at ten doubles and eighty singles, score 94. 

Mr. Fred Shattuck won the Grand American Handicap from the 18-yard mark, score 96, 
and 20 straight in the shoot-off. 

Mr. Fred Gilbert asain won the Professional Championship with a score of 193 out of 200, 
which included 40 doubles, of which he broke 37, making his second consecutive winning of 
this classic event, and the fourth consecutive winning for the fHa& PACKER GUN, 


THE PARKER GUN also won the High General Average for the entire tournament, thus winning ihont all there 


~™ PARKER BROS 


New York Salesroom : 32 Warren St. Meriden, Conn. 


» venience. The full choke guns shoot close and hard, and are un- 
equalled for ducks, geese, foxes and all long-range work. 


The new take-down construction is very simple, quick and efficient. 
-You can take the gun apart in 10 seconds anywhere, yet the threads 
of barrel and frame are not cut away or weakened and the joint 
; is always as strong and figid as in a solid gun. te 


g PE ll ing 
- IMustrated circular of this handsome, 

“new gun sent free on request. or complete ZheUlarlin Preabins 
4 136-page catalog for 3 stamps postage. — {| 27 | Willow St. NEW HAVEN. CONN. 


Enable Hunters to Reload their HIGH POWER RIFLE SHELLS. 
thus economizing and Getting Satisfactory Results 


We have hundreds of letters like the following: ‘* We have tested your Gas-Check Bullets, and taey 
appear to be in every way equal to factory metal jacketed bullets; at exagtly the same elevation they gave fully 
as good targets. They heat the barrel less and we believe their action would give a longer life to the barrel. 
We have no hesitation in recommending om bullets for use in Marlin rifles if the reloading is properly done. 

THE MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO.” 

THE SAVAGE ARMS CO. writes: ‘* We used our regular factory ammunition, to compare with yours, 
using the same adjustment of sights, we found your Gas-Check Bullets compared favorably in accuracy. We 
found no evidence of fouling or leading in the barrel.” 


Made for all High Power Arms Send for hesneie Bullet and Descriptive Circular 
SEND SIX CENTS FOR NEW HAND-BOOK JUST OUT, 150 PAGES 


IDEAL MANUFACTURING CO., No. 41 U St., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


veer ho VERSUS SHOTGUNS 


The shotgun wins when shooting shells equipped with FOLLE T T’S 
PNEUMATIC CONCENTRATORS. They tive the 
shotgun the carrying power of a rifle, yet lose none of the advantage of 
scatterment of the charge. Effective in any bore. No trouble to load 
shells. Being of paper with crimped metal base, there is no injury to 
gun barrel. Specially adapted for hand loading. 

By Mail 75c. per hundred, 20c. for 25. Write for circular. 


E. P. Follett & Co., 2827A Cottage Grove Avenue, Chicago, lil. 
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Brown, of the losers, were tied for high score at 45 each. 
At the range of the St. Thomas Club the Ninth Co. 
beat the home team by quite a margin, shooting but 
four men and counting the low score twice. Captain 
Crowell was high gun with a nice 46. The St. Thomas 
Club shot very evenly with but one exception, there 
being but two points difference in four ‘of the scores. 
At the Armory range the peagieente rather took a 
drep in the scores shot last week by four of the men. 
Howes was the exception, and he continued his excel- 
lent work so far this season by putting =. 47, which 
helped the team out on its team total. This will force 
A. T. Dean to go some in his match to-night to hold 
first place in the individual standing. The Echo Club 
showed great improvement, and Frink put up a nice 
43, while three other men were around 40, 





































oni Spanish War Vet ill visit th 
we Ss, “ere god match should a cnn 
night’s scores were as follows: 
@ The reward for honest effort on the part of saat Whittenton R. avis Highland B.C, 
. UTCHINS cccceesess MH j= SFAVIS ceeeseeeeessese 
everyone engaged in the manufacture of a com- Josselyn 20.0200. a Atwood “2.1.00 42 
: Si ee Shepard ........00+ 40 
modity, is in the demand for the product. a a eee 39-210 
PR ssenceusesse 
: eee. __ Echo Club. 
@ Our reward for producing the best powder that Barden 1 eescesuss-s e Frink sssssesssseee a8 
—- . YIOT ccccccccccs MR 02 RUM ccc ccccccsccce 
money can buy, is in our increased sales. Eee GA - Aipeemmmvensey 
Stedman ececcvevece awe REE <nccctbceses 37—189 
Gi POND . mm > 3: % Spanish War Veterans. 
@ The demand for Sporting Powders Crowell seeveeeses 48 Danforth. .seveeeee it 
° ° opkins ........++ Obinson ......++6- ; 
is greater than ever before—sales for this year far D Taylor «00.00... 2 Murray ...0.00.0004 41 
exceed any previous year for the reason that an et ee 
Patewet sareabseaas 2 . Bd sheanwees = 
° ° IGOR wsscoccwesse e CBN... ccccces 
@ The up-to-date shooter appreciates a superior Warburton '........ 29 Mager «.i-.....0+++ 48 
article and recognizes the advantage in using the _-gllecainesaast aaah leacaamaliannen -e 
*Substitutes, 


Regular and Reliable brands. 


q@ Specify for powders in bulk or in | , 


your loaded ammunition, and accept no substitu- 
tions. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS POWDER COMPANY 


Wilmington, Delaware 


The Pioneer Powder Makers of America 
ESTABLISHED 1802 


Nov. 27.—The doings of the week in the way of 
League competition are appended. The new range for 
competition with .22cal, rifles was opened on Nov. 27 
and a successful shoot was held, notwithstanding the 
stormy weather. There were eleven prizes, which were 
divided among three groups of contestants, five in the 
first and second groups, and four in the third. The high 
man in the first group had first choice of the four 
prizes; so with the second group; so”with the three 
prizes in the third group. Re-entry matches were shot 
after the main event. 

The match opened about 9 o’clock. Three targets 
were used. The first group of three men at the firing 
line set a good pace, P. e Taylor and H. C. Howes 
each ating, 44 and A. F. Rivard a 43. Taylor’s string 
outranked Howes’, making him high gun for the match. 

For the re-entry match two prizes were offered, each 
man shooting as many strings as he cared to. F. J 
Henry started with a nice 47. There were a number of 
46s shot. A. T. Dean got the ranking string, but no 
one reached Henry’s 47, and he got first prize, with Dean 
second. 

The new range is on the west side of Range avenue, 
Westville. A comfortable house has been erected, which 
proved very satisfactory to the marksmen. The dis- 
tance is 50yds., but shorter distances can be arranged at 
the pleasure of the men. It is proposed to make the 
range a permanent affair. A number of new members 
joined yesterday, and there are a number more who are 
coming in. It is understood that the list is open to any 
one interested in .22cal. rifle shooting, and it is prob- 
able that a large membership will be obtained, 

The scores made in the opening match were as fol- 
lows, the prize winners being indicated by an asterisk: 















First group: 
DEEN  shieuvtckweesnabinde 45464545 44 
TE: cconscstcsbeentacet 455454465 44 
EN. os .cevdesyestiscacnd 4444445 5 5-4 
*Rivard ..... 444445 45 54 
Broadhurst 444465644 54 

Second group: 
*Dean ... 4644544465 44 
*Henry .. 44456465465 4 44 
*Shepard 455534445 44 
*Davis ... -»§ 644365645 44 442 
ON eee 44434656545 4 441 

Third group 
NED ion e50%scueenesouk 5644344483 5 541 
*Syvertsen 444444444 440 
*Nixon 44444424 3 3—36 
A Rugg 4234424356 435 
W Rugg 422344643 435 
ENE” unisbecennssenenscus 3244433 43 333 












The prize winners and other scores made in the re- 
entry_match were as follows, 21 strings being shot: 

F. J. Henry, first, 47; A. T. Dean, second, with rank- 
ing 46. Other scores: Dean 45, 42; Howes 46, 46, 45, 44; 
Syvertsen 45, 43, 43; Woodward 43; Broadhurst 42; 
Davis 42, 40, 36; Taylor 41; Lewis 40; Shepard 36; Rob- 
inson 35; Nixon 31. 


The League records of the week are as follows: 


Sam Lovel’s Boy. 


By Rowland E. Robinson. Price, $1.26. 



















Highland R. C. St. Thomas Club. 
BOWES .ccccccccccce 46 Rothwell ..........+ 41 
Sam Lovel’s Boy is the fifth of the series of Danvis Syvertsen .......+.. 42 Rathbone .......... 44 
No one has pictured the New Englander with Soe es bee Cane ns ee, tam or mh Shepard .......+++. “ Ohlson peeannkberal a 
Ls 3 aouaan a is cade Ge came eam Utes te aier oa an ee eerrso-* 46—215 la aati 35—196 
wi » Meeeee & YORF 1255 10GE, CRE Be | FRE WUUUL stew wneee pee RPUAREAEELY nee eee 
im the corien, and the boy is young Sam, their son, who works Tike oil, ‘with » quick, clean, wWhittenton RC. Ninth Co. 
grows up under the tuition of the coterie a friends that ~Diheabicee Hutchins Saabeteues 39 Hopkins phouseewaee @ 
know becomes a t at time of the : BE cccccccccces 3 merdon .........- 
Tn Wen snk terial a aedee Ge tate fee be ITHACA GUN CO., Dept. No. 28, Richards .........: 44 Rardick ........... 42 
believes to be the right. Radolph ...........4 § D Taylor .......0- 


ET cubetadsvesses y ee sceesseece 46— 
POREST AMD SEBRBAM PUBLZEBING CO. § 0000000 6 a Gnmpelve cccesccses 39 Echo Club. 
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Spanish War Veterans, 
Danforth bese OE 
Murray .. 
Robinson 
Totten ..... 
Broadhurst ........ 45—205 





















Stevens New Representative. 


AFTER an experience of twenty years in the firearms 
business, T. C. Montgomery, for some time travelin 
representative of the Lefever Arms Co., has joine 
the traveling force of the J. Stevens Arms & Tool Co., 


Shotgun Perfection Reached 


The Hunter One-Trigger, now attached on order to all Smith Hammerless Guns, is the 
greatest shotgun achievement in fifty years. Sportsmen have waited years fora PRACTICAL 
ONE-TRIGGER GUN—and now they have it in 


SMITH GUNS 


Hunter One-Trigger 


The Hunter One-Trigger pulls both barrels without the possibility of balking or 
doubling. It never hangs or “‘creeps’’—its action is quick and clean. It greatly increases 
the effectiveness of the second barrel, insuring a surer, quicker, better shot. 

There is already an enormous demand for the new 20 Gauge Smith Gun—weight 5 
to 7 Ibs., and a little beauty. If you do not know about it, be sure and write. 


The Hunter Arms Company 
90 Hubbard Street Fulton, N. Y. 




































T. C. MONTGOMERY. 


and will represent that concern in the South. Up to two 
years ago, Mr. Montgomery was secretary of the Hurty- 
Simmons Hardware Co., of Minneapolis, Minn., since 
which time he has been with the Lefever Arms Co. 
He is thus extensively known in the trade. 


ccept these tree! 


KENTUCKY es : 
ToReace SO "GOES DRY - | 


Stock 0 eee 


OLD SE 
KENTUCKY 
WHISKIES 


before the Legislature passes more prohibition laws, 
we have cut our regular price almost in half, and will 
ship, ALL EXPRESS PAID, on receipt of price, our famous 


100 OLD GOMMANDER Doble 
Proof BOURBON WHISKEY Stamp 


Manhattan Rifle and Revolver Association. 


New York, Nov. 20.—At Armbruster’s Park to-day the 
following scores were made: 

Revolver, 50yds.: Dr. J. R. Hicks 87, 97, 84; W. F. 
Hutchinson, 87, 85, 93, 90, 92, 89, 88, 89, 94, 84; J. L. R. 
Morgan 86, 86, 88, 96, 82, 94, 84, 84, 87, 87. 

Nov. 25.—At 2628 Broadway, to-day, the following 
scores were made: 

Revolver, 20yds.: M. Hays 86, 84, 82; R. F. Criado 76; 
E. G. Toel 86, 82, 82; Dr. J. R. Hicks 89, 89, 88, 87, 86, 
85, 85, 85, 83, 83; P. Devlin, 86, 77, 77; G. Grenzer 87, 85, 
85, 84; J. E. Silliman 92, 89, 87, 83, 82, 81. 

J. E. Srcirman, Treas. 





PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


A Christmas cigar opportunity is offered by the Edwin 
Cigar Company to enable discriminating smokers to get 
acquainted with their product. The company has a 
unique sales system, which guarantees a fair deai to the 
purchaser, 


Quarts or $4) 95 Quarts or $ ge 45 
i Gallon _— 2 Gallons 
Absolutely pure, setae Whiskey, not adultera- 


Every boy and every man, especially the outdoor man, 
is ooaaeaie in need of having compact tools, that can 
be carried in the pocket and are at the same time ser- 
vicable. The U. J. Ulery Co., of 25 Warren street, New 
York, offer a tool kit of tried usefulness. 


ted nor rectified. AGED AND MATURED IN BOND UNDER ' 
GOVERNMENT SUPERVISION. No better whiskey in the : 
world, none richer or mellower, or better for medi- 
cinal purposes. The quality usually sold for$5.00 per gallon. 
Save Dealers’ Profit, Get Pure Whiskey : ' 
Direct From Kentucky Distillery ° 
and if you are not more 
TRY IT AT OUR RISK than satisfied return 
at our expense, and we refund money at once. 


— Two full size sample 
FREE WITH EACH ORDER beet op Sage 


Brandy, with whiskey glass and cork screw. 
Additional special premium with each 2 gal. order. 
ORDER TODAY as this offer will be withdrawn when our stock is reduced. 


* KENTUCKY CO-OPERATIVE DISTILLERY CO., 


Warehouse Depot No. 1 Louisville, Ky. 


SIT TTTTrrnrrrrrT Ya 
Hunting Without a Gun, , PRINT 


And other papers. By Rowland E. Robinson. With 
ition from drawings by Rachael Robinson. 
rice, 


What to do with dull safety razor blades is a problem 
that troubles many a man. They cannot be sharpened at 
home and the barber will not hone them. The Keenedge 
Co., of 620 Keenedge nt Chicago, offer to solve 
the problem and save money for the razor user, 


“Rifle Range Construction” is a text-book on the con- 
struction of rifle ranges, with a full description of all 
arts related to them. It was compiled by Major H. C. 
filson, N. G., N. Y., and Capt. K. K. V. Casey, N. G., 
Pa. It was edited by Col. J. G. Ewing, and can be ob- 
tained of the E. I. du Pont de Nemours Powder Co., 
Wilmington, Del; price, $1. The work is most in- 
structively illustrated by thirty-five plates. There are 
twenty-two chapters of descriptive text, and it is safe to 
say that there is no information of importance which has 
been overlooked. 








Moose Hunting and Salmon Fishing. | s,m Lovel’s Camps. | 


and other sketches of sport. Being the record of per 
sonal experiences of huntin e in Canada. By T. R. 
Patillo. 300 pages. Price, £5." 


This is a collection of apers on different themes con- 


wwibuted to Forest anp STREAM and other publications, 


A uel to “Uncle Lisha’s Shop.” By Rowland KE. 
@nd now for the first time brought together. oe , 


Robinson. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. FUREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 





FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND 


A Country of Fish and Game. A Paradise for the Camper and Angler. Ideal Canoe Trips. 


The country traversed by the Reid Newfoundland Company’s system is exceedingly rich in all kinds of fish and 
e. {All along the route of the Railway are streams famous for their SALMON and TROUT fishing, also 





Resorts for Sportsmen, 





BRITISH EAST AFRICA BIG GAME HUNTING 
As pioneers in equipping Big Game hunting parties, 











































ibou barrens. fAmericans who have been fishing and hunting in Newfoundland say there is no other country NEWLAND, TARLTON & CO., LTD., confidently in- ts 
in the world in which so good _— and hunting can be secured and with such ease as in Newfoundlan vite inquiries from all who think of visiting the “most us 
Information, together with Illustrated Booklet and Folder, cheerfully forwarded upon application to attractive playground in the world.” These words are ry t 
J. W. N. JOHNSTONE, General Passenger Agent, Reid Newfoundland Company, St. John’s, Newfoundland. applied by Colonel Theodore Roosevelt to British East War 
Africa, and the fact that NEWLAND, TARLTON & Ce 
CO,. LTD., have been honored with all his arrangements HE 
is a guarantee of their ability to do things well, and an =a 
acknowledgment of their long experience. Write for book- BI 
let to their London Office. NEWLAND, TARLTON & We 
CO., Ltd. (Head Office: Nairobi, B. E. Africa), 166 oi 
Piccadilly, London, Cables: Wapagazi; London. Codes: all 
A B C 5th Edn, and Western Union. rv 
DUCK SHOOTING.—I have only a few days open. I ileg 
have 500 acres hunting grounds coerane ifetime ex- PA 
perience, first-class accommodations, good time and birds 
uaranteed. EAST BAY HOTEL, G, Cary Smith Prop., = 
ormerly Cupsogue House, Center Moriches, a 
HUNTING IN FLORIDA. Eg 
Rirds, Turkey, Cat, Fox, etc., on plantation. Not far bro 
from Duck, Deer and Bear. Good board and beds; FA 
open fires; horses and vehicles; pure water; good R.R. — 


and telegraph facilities. 
OODLAND PLANTATION, Lloyd, Fia. 


BAGLEY FARM, ®4cLEYs nus. a 


Kenbridge Station, Va. R. R. Guests are offered shooting privileges on 
20,000 acres of land, undoubtedly the best for quail, deer and turkey ou 
shooting in the South. Good accommodations. Guides, dogs and horses re 
furnistred. tf P. 




















M 
EW SPRUCE CABIN INN. ,28sr B 
© attractively ‘ : 
located hotel in Pocono Mountains. Rooms en suite and with in 
private bath. All amusements. Special rates, Sept., Oct., Nov. co 
Grouse or pheasdnt, rabbit, deer shooting in season. Booklet. 
Cresco Station, D. L.& W.R.R. W. J. & M. D. Price, Canadensis,Pa, 3 
F 
f 
DUCK SHOOTING. pS 
" Guides, Boats and Decoys on Great South Bay. Best : 
accommodations at Bay Side Hotel, Eastport, L. I. 
Best Duck shooting in 30 years. H. a ROGERS, Prop. L 
PINE TOP LODGE AND KENNELS, E 
. Yale, Sussex County, Virginia.—Do you shoot? Do you E 
know a place where you can take your wife and yet have C 
good quail shooting, dogs, livery and guides, good table, 7 
: 5 : : and everything conducive to a pleasant one! C 
OW would you like to spend a year in the Arctic with no C&P SLOW. - 





EXCLUSIVE HUNTING ON 25,000 ACRES, 
Furnishing first-class accommodations, guides, livery, 
kunting lands and trained dogs for the hunting of quail 
wild turkeys and deer. Northern references. i 
attention to parties containing ladies. Trained and 
untrained quail dogs for sale. 

Dr. H. L. ATKINS, Boydton, Va. 


CAMP & TRAIL o.wFFRiR. 


and allied topics. Sample 5 cents. Yearly $1.50 
A. R. HARDING PUB.CO. Box 849, Columbus, Ohio. tf 


companions but Eskimos, and no friend but your rifle? Harry 
Whitney did it. His account of the long months spent with the musk 
ox in the middle of Ellesmere Land is the biggest hunting story of the 
year, because it is the most unusual. His photographs are the best 
that ever came out of the Arctic. Incidentally, he was the only white 
man to meet both Dr. Cook and Commander Peary in the far North. 


His story begins in the December number of THE OUTING 
MAGAZINE. . 


The same number of OUTING contains twelve other articles 
that no lover of the outdoors dare ignore. 














THE NORTHERN SEAS, 


Up! up! let us a voyage take; 
Why sit we here at ease? 
Find us a vessel tight and snug, 
Bound for the northern seas. 


I long to see the northern lights 
With their rushing splendors fly, 

Like living things with flaming wings, 
Wide o’er the wondrous sky. 


All newsstands 25c. $3.00 a year; $4.50 2 years; $6.00 3 years. 


OU LING seo 


Resorts for Sportsmen. 


HUNTERS’ LODGE! HUNTING IN AFRICA 


GOOD QUAIL SHOOTING! 


I long to see those icebergs vast, 
With heads all crowned with snow, 
Whose green roots sleep in the awful deep, 
Two hundred fathoms low. 



















I long to hear the thundering crash 
Of their terrific fall, 

And the echoes from a thousand cliffs 
Like lonely voices call. 


There shall we see the fierce white bear, 
The sleepy seals aground, 

And the spouting whales that to and fro 
Sail with a dreary sound. 














We'll pass the shores of solemn pine, 
Where wolves and black bears prowl; 

And away to the rocky isles of mist, 
To rouse the northern fowl. 





























Up there shall start ten thousand wings 
With a rustling, whistling din; 

Up shall the auk and fulmar start, 
All but the fat penguin. 


Then softly, softly will we tread 
By inland streams, to see 
Where the pelican of the silent north 
Sits there all silently. 
—Union Gospel News. 


Choice Accommodation for Gentlemen Shooting patties outfitted and guided in 
and Ladies. Come and bring your wife. Rhodesia. Best English and American refer- 
General FRANK A. BOND, ences. Abundance of Big Game. Address 


Buies, N. C. WILLIAM FINAUGHTY, JR., 
Bulawayo, Rhodesia. 
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For Sale. 


Small-Mouth Black Bass 


Ve have the only establishment dealing in young small- 
~youth black bass commercially in the United States, Vigor- 
us young bass in various sizes, ranging from advanced 
ry to 3 and 4 inch fingerlings for stocking purposes. 
Waramaug Small-Mouth Black Bass Hatchery. 
Correspondence invited. Send for circulars, Address 
HENRY W. BEEMAN, New Preston, Conn. 


BROOK TROUT FOR SALE. 


We have constantly on hand 
a fine supply of Brook Trout, 
all sizes for stocking pur- 
ses. Also for table use, at 
‘5c. a pound. Visitors priv- 
ileged to catch own trout. 
DISE BROOK 


A 
TROUT CO., Stroudsburg, Pa., Henryville R.R. Sta. 
a 


BROOK TROUT. 


Eggs, fry, yearlings and two-year-olds, for stockin 


brooks and lakes. Address NEW ENGLAND TROU 
FARM, Plympton, Mass. 


RAINBOW TROUT 


are well adapted to Eastern waters. Try stock- 
ing with some of the nice yearlings or fry from 
our hatchery, and you will be pleased with the 
results.) PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT COM- 


PANY, Colburn C. Wood, Supt., Plymouth, 
Mass. 


BROOK TROUT of all ages for stocking brooks 


. , and lakes. Brook trout eggs 
in any quantity, warranted delivered anywhere in fine 
condition. Correspondence solicited. 
THE PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT CO., 
Plymouth, Mass. 


FOR SALE— BROOK TROUT.— FINE healthy fish 
of all sizes. Eyed eggs in season. Warranted delivered 


snywhere, as_ represented. Correspondence solicited. 
Y SIDE TROUT FARM (A. B. Savary), Wareham, 
ass. 




















LIVE HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGES, LIVE 
HUNGARIAN PHEASANTS, LIVE REEVES 
PHEASANTS, GERMAN POINTERS, 

Cleverest and best dogs for all purposes, land and 


water work. Delivered free New York. Apply WILD & 
GEFLUGELPARK, Bruck a/L., Austria. 25 








Property for Sale. 





SALMON FISHING. 

A rare opportunity to secure one of the best salmon 
fishings in southern Quebec, at an attractive price. The 
owner offers riparian rights on 4% miles of stream in 
fee simple. Without blasting, there are now opportunities 
for five rods. Property includes 30-foot strip on each side 
of stream, with fully postestes rights of way. Beautiful 
country, easily accessible, 30 miles by rail from Quebec. 
No better salmon fishing in Eastern Canada. Owner re- 
quires no license from Dominion Government. The 
property is offered at a bargain. Address for terms and 
description, “B. F.,” care of Forest and Stream. 





A large, handsome Club House, furnished, located on 
Harbor Island, Pamlico Sound, N, C., about fifteen miles 
from Cape Hatteras, to be sold at a sacrifice. First 
story solid cement walls, second story and attic frame 
substantially built. Contains also ten comfortable bed- 
rooms, also good-sized living rooms; modern plumbing 
and toilet arrangements; separate house for cook, con- 
taining kitchen, adjoins the main building. The building 
is located on a small island. Excellent shooting in the 
neighborhood, duck and wild geese. The surrounding 
country affords good sport for hunting snipe, wild tur- 
key, quaih and occasionally larger game. Abundance of 
fresh fish and oysters are easily obtained nearby in the 
sound. The house is conveniently located and suited to 
sporting purposes, or will furnish a fine rendezvous for 
yachtsmen.—D, L. WARD, New Bern, N. C. 





Wants and Exchanges. 





SPORTSMEN! HUNTERS! TRAPPERS! 
I will pay good prices for all kinds of live wild water 
fowl, either wing-tipped or franped birds. 

G. D. TILLEY, Darien, Conn. 








TRAINING vs. BREAKING. 


Practical Dog Training; or Training vs. Breaking. 
By Hammond. To which is added a chapter on 


trainin et dogs, by an amateur. Cloth, 165 pages. 
Price, %1.b0. ites 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 





‘surpassed, being affectionate and 











Kennel Special. 3 


Ads under this head, 10 cents per line of 8 words, or 
6 words in capitals. No advertisement of less than three 
lines accepted. Cash must accompany order. 


IRD DOGS. : Pointers and Setters, 


either sex. Thoroughly trained. Write for 
descriptions. 


SOUVENIR BOOK 


of Imported English setter, Champion Lingfield 
Bragg, Free. Setter pups for sale. ‘“‘How to Teach a 
Dog Tricks,’ 10 cents. Specifications and plans for 
single or double dog kennel, 25 cents (stamps). 
P. @ S. KENNELS, Box 478-N, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Poultry and Squabs. Pointers and Setters. 


FOR SALE—First Class Rabbit Dog 


‘Thoroughbred Beagle, 4 years old, guaranteed. = 














BOARD YOUR DOG where he will receive proper atten. 
’ 


tion and good food. PENATAQUIT KEN Bay- 
shore, L. I. 





Pointers and Setters.—Can furnish you a high bred, field 
trained one, a common one, or a nice one for a com- 


anion, at a fair price. GEO. W. LOVELL, Middleboro, 
ass. 





Will train your dog on quail, woodcock and snipe. 
Terms reasonable. LOCH DDIE, Doniphan, Mo. 


Pedigreed come e and grown stock. None 


better. Prices iow. gg, 68 Stanton St., Dorchester, 
Mass. . 








Trained Bear, Deer and Cat Hounds, Bloodhounds, Irish 
Wolfhounds, Foxhounds; 40 page illustrated catalogue, 4 
cent stamp. ROOKWOOD NNELS, Lexington, Ky. 


DOGS FOR SALE. 


Do you want to buy a dog or pup of any kind. If so, 
send for list and prices oh = varieties. 


KENNELS, 
35 North Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE.—CHESAPEAKE ‘BAY RETRIEVER. 


litch. Registered. Otter coat. Four years old and thor- 
oughly broken. First $100 takes her. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money refunded. References. Also a litter of her 
pups, whelped July 28. Reqeres stock. Either sex, Will 
~e sold reasonable. C. P. ICKELSON, Mason, Mich. ~ 


Grouse or Pheasant Dog Wanted. 


Will pay $200 for a slow, thoroughly reliable broken dog, 
not over four years old. Address with particulars, 
W. W. ESSICK, Reading, Pa. 


COCKER SPANIELS 


We are offering for sale Cocker Spaniels, both sexes 
and all ages; black, red and parti-color, of choicest breed- 
ing and of typical conformation. They make ideal 
Christmas gifts; as “chums” for children they are un- 


companionable, and 
are certainly the best all-round dog available. Write 


for circular to ED. OUTHET, Megr., Midkiff Kennels, 
Dallas, Pa. 


SPRATT'S 
DOG CAKES 


Are Used by the Principal 
Kennel Owners and Breeders 


Send stamp for “‘Dog Culture,"’ 
which contains practical chapters 
on the feeding, kenneling and 
general management of dogs, 
also chapters on cats. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LTD. 


k, N. J. (Office and Factories). San Francisco, Cal. 
tt. ;* “Montreal, Can. Cleveland, O. 


FOR BLACK TONGUE 
IN DOGS 


GLOVER’S IMPERIAL REMEDY 


The only thing that has met and mastered the trouble. 
Price, 50 cents per Bottle , 
Druggists and Sporting Goods Dealers 
Book on Dog Diseases. 


A Y GLOVER, V. S. 
118 West hist’: cob f ” New York City. 








$15. JAS. B. COOK, Afton, N. Y 





Taxidermists. 





J. KANNOFSKY, 
PRACTICAL GLASS BLOWER 


a | 


and manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds, animals and manu- 
facturing purposes a specialty. Send for prices, All kinds of 
heads and skulls for furriers and taxidermists. 369 Canal 
Street, New York. 


Please mention ‘Forest and Stream.” 


SAVE YOUR TROPHIES. 


Write for our Illustrated Catalogue, 


“Heads and Horns.” 


It gives directions for preparing and preserving Skins, Antlers, 
etc. Also prices for Heads and Rugs, Birds and Fish, and all 
kinds of work in Taxidermy. 


Ward’s Natural Science Establishment, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


ROWLAND. 


TAXIDERMIST, 


A specialty in mounting Moose, Elk, Caribou and Deer 
heads. and examine work. 


No. 182 SIXTH AVENUE, 


Tel. 4206 Chelsea, Near 13th St. NEW YORK. 


FRED SAUTER 


Established 1860, 


NATURALIST and TAXIDERMIST 
42 Bleecker Street, New York City. 


I have on hand the largest assortment in America of 
Imported and Domestic Horns, Antlers, Heads, Skins, 
Rugs, Fish and Game Birds on Panels, and Animals, 
singly and in groups. Skins tanned and made into rugs. 
All work guaranteed moth-proof. 


TAXIDERMY and TANNING 


Animals, Birds, Heads of Deer, Antelope, Elk, Moose, Buffalo, 
etc., mounted true to nature. Game Fisha Specialty. Animal 
skins tanned and lined for Rugs. Mounted Birds, Animals 
and Rugs cleaned and repaired. Artificial Animal Skulls. 
Snake Skins tanned for Belts, etc. 


WwW. C. KAEMPFER, 
212-214 Elm S&St., - - Chicago, Il. 
Write for price list. 


; SAVE YOUR TROPHIES. i 
Write for price list. Those who wish to have their 


specimens mounted true to nature and moth proof need 
not hesitate to send their work to me. 
E. C. SHABILON, Artist Taxidermist, Orangeville, Ill. 
































A “CLASSY” DOCG COLLAR 










Here’s the Emperor William design for bull 
dogs, made of double black bridle leather with 
solid brass trimmings, including inch spikes, buckle 
with patent loop for padlocking, large name plate, 
D-ring and ribbon ring. Very light, guaranteed 
best value. Price $1.75 postpaid. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. ASK YOUR DEALER. 


LIBBY, HARLOW & CO. 


250 Devonshire Street, Boston 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Dog Collars 










When writing say you saw the ad. in “Forest 
and Stream.” 














FOR FIELD AND TRAP 


No matter what grade of gun you want you will find it 
here. All the best American makes including the Fox, Smith, 
Lefever, Baker, Parker, etc., in both field and trap weights. 

If you want the best that money can buy—perfect balance, 
easy action, even pattern, superior workmanship and hand- 
some finish—let us show you 


The Westley-Richards Gun 


Two shipments recently received from England, including 
Single and Double Barrel 12-gauge Trap Guns, Double Barrel 
Field Guns in 20, 16 and 12 gauge, some with hand detachable 
locks and Single Triggers. Price begins at $95.00 and ends 
at $595.00. 


NEW YORK SPORTING GOODS CO. 


P. R. ROBINSON, President 


15 @ 17 Warren St., near Broadway, NEW YORK 





Ballistics of the Waffenfabrik 


MAUSER 


New Sporting Rifle 
Model 1909. Cal. 10.5 mm. 
Mauser’s Latest and Best Creation 


Calibre - - - - - - - 

Depth of Rifling - - - - - - 0.420 inch 
Number of Grooves - - - - - i? «a 
Twist to Right - - - - One Turn in 13.386 inches 
Length of Barrel - - - - (24 inches) 28 inches 


0.410 inch 


Weight - - - - - - (7.275 lbs.) 7.930 Ibs. 

ee a 
Weight of Bullet- - - Grains 247.5 280.9 
‘Weight of Powder - + ft oe Se 66.36 
Muzzle Velocity of Bullet | Feet per Sec. 2300 2225 
Sectional Density Grains per Sq. inch 1842 2091 
Muzzle Energy - - Feet Lbs. 2917 3100 


VON LENGERKE @ DETMOLD 


Sole U. $. Agents 


200 Fifth Ave. Bet. 254 ana 24h sts. New York 





The “F orest and Stream” 


TRAP SCORE BOOK . 


meets the needs of gun clubs and shooters in oy gar 
ticular. The 150 sheets are heavil oaek-on ‘odven 
all scorers will appreciate, particularly when workin ea 
: e light. The horizontal spaces are numb m 
30. dicular lines. divide these into 

groups of six; thus the squads are distinguished at a 
gian 

The paper pentts easily, and carbon sheets are 
placed c the book for that x 

It contains the henedionn Shooting Association Rules 
for Live-Bird Stroting, po a Live-bird Shooting 
for Inanimate aotngs Etertingnem Revised 
Live-Bird Rules ” aa an ble rises, and the 
Rose System of dividing purses. = $1.00. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 









JUST ISSUED 


Fall List of Second-Hand 
High Grade Guns) _ 


taken in exchange for other sizes and weights. 
Scott, Greener, Lang, Ellis, Cogswell & Harrison, of 
London. Also American makes—Parker, ' Colt, 


Smith, Fox, etc., etc. 
Will Trade for your Gun! 
t2e~ Send for List of Second-Hands 
Some very light 16 and 20 bores; also 12,10 and 8. 


WM. READ @ SONS, 
107 Washington St. 


BOSTON, MASS. 



















“Some weeks ago I purchased one of your guns 
second heat, which is one of the finest specimens 
of the er's art Lhave ever seen. It is in splen- 

did condi ion, I have cotiail compared this gun with 
W. R.’s, J. L. & S.’s and BC. S. gues sollng st 

400 dollars and upwards, and the balance is in favor of the 

as fr material, workmanship and balance. I 
have Enel a ~ before Dw a owned and =e many 
ns of ish and American make, and consider yours far superior _ 

spend other.”"—J. H. H. B., Lynn, Mass., U.S. A, 11-7-06. 
Send for price list and booklet “The World's Views on 

Greener Guns.” 
W. W. GREENER, Gunmaker, 68 Haymarket, London 
Works: Birmingham, England 
Agency: H. C. Squires & Son, 44 Cortlandt St., 
New York 








RIGHT UP-TO-DATE 


Sens Laws In Brief 


Revised to July Ist. The edition now offered contains in 
condensed form all the laws-of. all-the States. and~ Territories, 
Canada, and the Provinces, with notes, decisions, explanations. 
It’s handy, compact and reliable. 

Time now before the shooting season to read up on the - 
changes made by the various legislatures. Ready for delivery. 


: Postpaid, Twenty-five Cents 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. . 
127. Franklin Street, New York. 








